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Mz. Joun Turner's proposal for the constitution of 
an Attorneys’ College, as might be L eeegee from his 
speech at the recent annual meeting of the Incorporated 
Law Society, is as follows :— 

1. It should be governed by a president, vice-presi- 
dents, and council, but with a r council than at 
poorest so as to admit the presidents of the most in- 

ential provincial law societies as members. 

2, The council should also form a Court of Discipline 
for members—with power to censure, to suspend from 
honours, and to remove for proper cause. 

8. It should consist of three grades: Ist, Fellows ; 
2ud, Members; and 3rd, Associates, or Associated Mem- 





bers. 

4. A Fellowship should be the highest degree con- 
ferred, and should give precedence in rank over mem- 
bers and associates in all places whatsoever. 

5. A Member should be the second degree, and should 
have yh aed in rank over associates in all places. 

6. The Fellows and members should have the right 
otto, in common at the general meetings of the 
college. 

7. The Associates should have no right of voting, 
but a diploma of the college as associates, which after 
three years practice in the ae should qualify for 
election to membership. They should be entitled to the 
use of the library. 

8. The College in the first instance should consist of 
the present members of the Law Society; the first 
Fellows being’ the present members of the council, and 
the first members of the college, the remaining members 
* of the society. The number of Fellows should be in- 
creased by election from members who have practised 
for fifteen years and upwards. Fresh members should 
be admitted as at present without limit. 

9. The Associates should be a class to be constituted 
from young solicitors on their admission after the col- 
lege is founded. 

10, With the alterations above indicated, and the 
making of additional bye-laws for prescribing the course 
to be adopted to obtain fellowships, the existing rules of 
the Law Society, with a few amendments, would be 
sufficient for a college. 

11. The additional subjects of study to be prescribed 
if a college is founded should be Political Economy, and 
Moral and Political Philosophy, and these subjects should 
also form a class examination for future members of the 
profession who seek a fellowship, and are not of fifteen 
years standing. ‘The present lecturers should be con- 
verted into Professors of their several branches of juris- 
prudence. 

Mr. Turner’s proposition was not unfavourably received 
by the meeting ; but the general feeling among the mem- 
bers present was, that the question raised ought not to 
be discussed off-hand at one of the ordinary meetings of 
the society ; and that a special meeting should be held for 
the purpose of considering the scheme. 


THE sELECT COMMITTEE appointed by the House of 
Commons have presented their report. They examined 
many witnesses, but all of them agreed that the ultimate 
decision upon-opposed undertakings ought still to rest 
with the Legislature; and having regard to the character 
, Of the questions which arise, the committee concur in 
the view entertained by the majority of the witnesses— 
that no court of inquiry could be constituted for the 
pur, of investigating such questions, which, on the 
whole, would be so satisfactory to the public as com- 
mittecs ass arg of members of the i : 

yea indeed, was made by Mr. Booth, secretary to 
the. ard of Trade, which, “if it could be adopted,” 





would relieve select committees of a rtion of the 
contentious discussion now carried on before them, the 
seapenen being none other than to give such free scope 
to the principle of competition as to allow no railwa: 
schemes to be opposed on the ground that they wi 
compete with existing lines. The committee content 
themselves with recommending that, where “ all 
consent,” the certificate of a Government department 
may allow new lines to be made, or mutual arrange- 
ments between companies for the working or use of 
their lines for limited periods, or for raising further 
capital. A further Consolidation Clauses Act is recom- 
mended. An important resolution states the opinion of 
the committee, that an arrangement ought to be come 
to between the two Houses for a single hearing of con- 
tested cases. The appointment of paid chairmen of 
select committees was s but the committee do 
not advise it ; they recommend that the select. committees 
consist of only three members, to meet at 11 o'clock, no 
member who has served ten days to be required to serve 
on any new inquiry in that session. They decline to in- 
dorse a suggestion made that there should be power to 
award costs as a check upon vexatious proceedings. 
The high fees of Parliamentary counsel had the attention 
of the committee, and they consider that, instead of the 
tonsguenien fee for daily attendance and five guineas a 
day for consultation, only five and two pans should 
be allowed on taxation. The Attorney-General stated 
that the sxieting scale of fees is not established by rules 
recognized by the Bar at large, and that counsel taking 
a brief before Parliament at lower fees would not in- 
fringe any rule of Lp sanage of the Bar in general ; and 
the, eqpnnies noms that, bys the concurrence of the 

rofession, a modification of the present practice may 
fake place. The charges for hase gar agents and 
solicitors are under the consideration of e Speaker ; 
the committee condemn the practice of allowing soli- 
citors to charge 8d. a folio for copies of minutes of 
evidence, which are in fact made for them at 2d. a folio. 
It is recommended that the minutes of evidence be 
printed. Inr to the fees of the two Houses the 
committee condemn the system of ad valorem fees, and 
recommend that the whole scale be revised, so as to meet, 
but not exceed, the expenses thrown upon Parliament ~ 
by the private business. Among minor recommendations 
is one that the advertisement of notices in the metra- 
politan newspapers be discontinued. 

Tae Arroryey-Genzrat has promised that a bill 
would be brought forward before the close of the 
session to effect a re-distribution of the Circuits. Nothing 
turther, however, has transpired, although it is generally 
believed that the new arrangement will be such as 
has already been more than once mentioned in these 
columns.. 

Tux Inns or Court Horer Company (Limited) held 
an extraordinary general meeting on Wednesday last, 
when a report was presented to the shareholders by the 
directors. 

Taz Jupexsutr of the Connty Courts district for Flint- 
shire has become vacant by the death of Mr. Edward 
Lewis Richards, who died on the 25th ult. 





CHAMBERS OF CONCILIATION, 

Lord Brougham has admitted the force of our obser- 
yations on one of the main features of his original 
Suitors’ Conciliation Bill, and has withdrawn it for the 

urpose of substituting another bill which we have now 

fore us. His Lordship no longer proposes to confer, 
by Act of Parliament, upon the county court judges the 
right to sa on an extensive private “ ! = 
practice for their own exclusive emolument, while they 
are, at the same time, receiving the public money for 
d their proper judicial work. e measure, as it 
ori ly stood, ided that these functionaries were 
to receive, directly and for their own personal benefit, 
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without any liability to account, or abatement of salary, 
in respect of the amount so received or of the loss of 
judicial time expended in the earning of these private 
fees. We felt satisfied that it was only nec to ask 
the attention of Parliament to such a — in 
order to insure its rejection, and Lord Brougham ap- 

to have been of the same opinion, and admitted 
in his speech on Monday gy that this plan of re- 
muneration was objectionable. The new bill, however, 
obviously aims at the same result. It provides for the 
institution of the same monopoly of Conciliation busi- 
ness in favour of county court judges as was intended by 
its predecessor. The County Court Judge is still to be 
the — lawyer poe to work out the compulsory 
reconcilement of suitors, conciliation “ arbitrals,” 
which will have the force of judicial decrees; and in- 
cipient litigants who desire to have the fruits with- 
out the horrors of hostile litigation are as much 
tied to the county official by the second, as they were 
by the first of these notable efforts of legislation. The 
county court judge, is still to be at liberty either “to 
determine the questioh or questions between the parties 
or to refrain from so doing, and state a special case, if 
required so to do, as he shall see fit, and in either case 
may state his decision, if called upon so to do, by a cer- 
tificate under his hand.” We do not pause to offer any 
remarks upon this curious passage, although it is open to 
many. Weare at present only concerned with the differ- 
ences between the two Bills; and we have said enough 
to show our readers that the only real difference be- 
tween the two is in respect of the mode of taking, and of 
the application of, the fees receivable in such suits. The 
former bitl pro that the fees should go wholly and 
directly into the pockets of the county court officials, 
while the latter contains the following clause :— 


7. The Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury may from 
time to time, with the consent of the Lord Chancellor, direct 


what fees shall be taken in respect of proceedings under this | J 


Avct and the application of such fees; and every order made by 
them under this Act shall be notified to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in like manner as alterations in the scale of fees leviable 
in the county courts under the provisions of the 19th and 20th 
years of the reign of her Majesty, intituled “An Act to amend 
the Acts relating to the County Courts.” 


The authors and promoters of this “ project of law” 
evidently hope to attain their original object, almost, if 
not quite as effectually under cover of this. new clause, 
and they will, therefore, not relax their efforts to obtain 
the passing of the measure. If there were no intention 
of creating a profitable monoply for the county court 
judges, the proposed scheme would be simple enough 
and might be expressed in a few lines. It would 
enough to provide that a county court judge might, 
where persons were “willing to refer their . disputes 
to his amicable decision and adjustment,” sit in 
chambers instead of in court, and “summarily and 
finally decide the matter or matters in dispute so sub- 
mitted to him, or refrain from adjudicating upon the 
same, as to him shall seem meet” (section 3); and 
have, “in order to compel the attendance of witnesses, 
if need be, and in so far otherwise as may be ara ys 
the same powers, jurisdiction, and authorities, as if 
were sitting in open court” (section 4)—we quote these 
words from the bill itself. from the question of 
fees this is all that is pro by the measure, and pro- 
bably a more jejune proposition was never introduced 
to Parliament by a speech. We admit, however, that 
it is redeemed from utter triviality by the somewhat 
novel feature which appropriates the fees to the 
judicial functionary, and thus holds out a direct. in- 
ducement to him to neglect his proper business. We 
cannot discover a scintilla of reason why the amic- 
able litigants should. not pay the same Bs taxes in 


the shape of court fees as other persons who require 
judicial assistance, or why the judge should ‘be entitled 
a douceur in oie Sores siprovsghagrs 7g 
he work of “reconcilement” in a private chamber 





judication in the contests of o 





could hardly be expected to be so irksome as ad- 
cour ly as 
in the former case the j might either decide or “ re- 
frain,” or “state a special case,” ‘‘ as to him may seem 
meet.” It would no doubt be very pleasant for county 
court judges to receive their salaries and at the same 
time do a stroke of private business in chambers pro- 
vided by the public with the advantage of a monopoly 
created by Parliament, and it is not improbable that the 
“leaning” of many of these functionaries under such a 
state of things would be so strongly in favour of reconcile- 
ment as to bias the judicial mind in the transactions of 
ordinary business from which no increase of emoluments 
was derivable. But ecbpering tho bill to be in its 
present form and both the Lords of the Treasury and 
the Lord Chancellor to resist the pressure that would be 
brought to bear upon them as to the “ application” of 
the reconcilement fees, and thus the disturbing element 
of pecuniary temptation removed from the path of the 
county court judges, is the measure itself likely to be. of 
any earthly or imaginable use or advantage to any one 
else? No appreciable advantage could, but, on the 
contrary, considerable detriment to the course of justice 
and to the parties themselves would probably, arise from 
the substitution of a secret chamber for a public court, 

Whether the judge sitting in private is or is not 
to have the same power, jurisdiction, and authority 
as he now has sitting in public is extremely uncertain, 

The lan; of section 4 is that “in order to compel 
the aate of witnesses if need be, and in so far 
otherwise as may be necessary,” he is to have ‘the 
same powers, jurisdiction, and authorities as if he were 
sitting in open court.” The effect of such a provision . 
would, of course, be very uncertain, for its meaning is.as 
obscure as it well can be. One judge sitting in private 
would feel that he was bound by the same rules of law 
and evidence as if he were sitting in public. . Another 
judge would not. But, assuming that all judges felt 
alike, and that there was no doubt about the duties and 
functions of their new character, still the certainty must 
be either to the effect that, sitting in chambers, they 
were bound by the same rules as if they were sitting in 
court, or else that they were not. If the former, then 
the difference between the two proceeciag would be 
reduced to the question of the numbers of the spectators 
ofeach. Ifthe latter, then suitors would no longer have 
their cases decided according to the law of the land, and 
would be wholly at the mercy of a “ pacificator,” who 
would very probably often in important or troublesome 
matters either refrain from deciding or ‘state a special 
case for the opinion of one of the supreme courts of 
common law.” It is not difficult to eosiocpete whet 
would be the practical operation of such a . It 
would prevent very little, and engender a great deal, 
of litigation, and in many instances greatly increase the 
vexation of and expénse to parties. 

The scheme is open to various other objections, so 
numerous, indeed, that we cannot even mention them all. 
Here is one of some importance, The conciliati 
is intended to be cheaper to suitors than the present. pro- 
ceedings in county courts are, It ia propor to do 
away with the summons and various other. processes in 
favour of the new class of suitors—in a word, to save 
them from a considerable part of the court fees, which 
now amount to more than ren an cent. of the 
sums which are recovered in these tribu: The effect of 
this exemption will prison be to induce parties, how- 
ever hostile among themselves, to agree for the pur- 
pose of depriving the court of its fees, and both sides 
would often be afraid of refusing to do so when it was » 
known that the judge has an advantage from the pri- 
yate cases. The country is now taxed ae Sg supply 
the deficiency of the couuty court fees for otha 


4 


these establishments. Parliament votes every 
a quarter of a million of money, or thereabouts, fo 
see ‘he total cost of these tobe | 


@ million a year, or more than 108, ia Ge f 
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of the entire amount received by their process. But if 
the proposed system come to have extensive effect, the 
annual deficit would be much greater than it now is, 
and this is a consideration which may have some weight 
with statesmen, even though they have no partiality 
for the lawyers. Viewed in this light, Lord Brougham’s 
proposal is for the creation of a useless monopoly in 

your of county court judges at the expense of the 
general tax-payer—in other words, for the transfer of a 
portion of the already deficient court fees to the pockets 
of these functionaries. If Parliament will only take 
this view of the proposition, we shall not hear much 
more on the subject. 

The arguments adduced by Lord Brougham in his 
recent speech scarcely require notice. He tells us that 
in France a similar system is. at work, and that there 
“ the greater part of the suits brought are settled with- 
out trial,” and a similar allegation is made about Den- 
mark.and Switzerland. Especial reliance is placed on 
Denmark, where we are told that out of 30,000 of such 
cases commenced 3,000 only come on for trial, the other 
27,000 being either settled under the judge’s order or 
dropped before trial. But assuming the Danish 
system of conciliation to be. similar to what is 
now. proposed in England, these figures are by no 
means encouraging. Nearly three-fourths of the 
“hostile” cases in which. proceedings are taken before 
the superior courts of common law never come to trial ; 
and.in the county courts about one-fifth of the entire 
number of plaintitis obtain judgment by consent of the 
defendants; while in almost an equal number of cases the 
judgment, when obtained, is enforced by a summons to 
commit. . Putting these facts and Lord Brougham’s 
figures together, it follows— 

1. That in England a large proportion of litigation is 
unavoidable, and plaintiffs could never obtain their 
rights without compulsory process ; so that it will be 
quite delusive to hope for the almost entire extinguish- 
ment of hostile litigation in this country, although Lord 
Brougham assures us that this happy effect has been 
produced by the establishment of courts of conciliation 
——in St. Kitts and Santa Cruz! 

2. That after deducting the large proportion of cases 
where hostility is inevitable, and taking only those in 
which ‘the parties are willing to have an amicable ad- 
justment, even of these latter cases a considerable 
number (in Denmark we have seen ten per cent.) 
will go to trial, and be fought out before the public 
tribunale—with what additional complexity by reason 
of the abortive attempts at conciliation we may easily 
imagine. 

3. That the t majority of those cases that have 
the elements of hostility in them will assert their true 
character notwithstanding perfunctory attempts at con- 
ciliation, and the number of cases actually tried in the 
regular tribunals would not be lessened even although 
the conciliation chambers prevented the initiation of a 
1 number of suits in the superior and local courts. 

‘he only other argument used by Lord Brougham 
to which we shall refer professes to be based upon the 
experience of the City Sheriffs’ Court, where .his Lord- 
ship informs us “the want of conciliation ——e 
is constantly felt.” Without further explanation we 
are rather at a loss to-understand his Lordship’s 
meaning in this statement. We are not aware 
of anything peculiar in the constitution of that 
tribunal which prevents its procedure from being 
as conciliatory as in other courts. There is no 
reason why the decision of its judge should not be 
as amicable as the parties will allow it to be, and if its 
fees at present exclude such benignant suitors, or if its 

re compels them to be more hostile in their 

ring towards one another than wish to be, the 
matter may be set right without com — — 
exchange the dignity of the Bench for the ease of an 
arm-chair, or otherwise altering his position.» -A~ com- 
placent and genial temper in a judge will no doubt work 


. 





wonders in the way of conciliating suitors, one tow 
another; but this quality is not to be su ed | 
Act of Parliament, and even though rougham 


bill were to pass, we have great doubt whether it would 
produce very much of the amiable spirit of on 
where it is now wanting. 





LEGAL EDUCATION. 


The subject of legal education increases .in 
Teachers become more exacting, and studen eR } 
us hope, more earnest in their labours. The study. law 
is indeed an interesting and ever ing one, and we ~ 
think a few remarks from us, who are 2 crotchets 
and haye no books of our own to puff into a sale, may 
not be unwelcome to our young readers, sfieaats 

It is perhaps disgracefully trite to ask the sta 






question—what is law? Our readers have a thousan 
references to give us in answer to this. Every pee 
tary legal writer has replied to this query i pa 
again venture to ask it, as a clear understanding of it is 
necessary in order that we may see in what direetioi 
sound legal education should tend. We 

that the meaning of practical law is—human rules fol. 
lowing the steps and controlling the course of h 

life. fn its widesh aspects law regulates the in' iona 
relations of the community of nations, but with this we 
are not. now concerning ourselves, We restrict our re- 
marks to the subject of English law, and we think one 


of the first things for the student to acquire is an in- 
tense—we had almost said a vehement—patriotie love of 
his country. It has been said to our reproach that 
Englishman is clannish and ever hoasere of his tape 
home. This feeling may indeed be petted into vulgarity, 
but properly moulded it will, become the i 
centive to earnest study. It is impossible to doubt 
eminence which England holds among the nations... It 
common law is the inheritance of the new i 

is now going through its trial fires ; its institutions are 
being copied with more or less success by py gag of 
Europe. And this is so because England her laws, 
and the institutions governed and sanctioned by those 
laws, have been matters of growth. The past and pre- 
sent of England are summed up in the word—t 
Not speculations, not theories, not codes, none of th 
results of despotism and slavery have had gp 







the formation of English law,  It.is a mar 
and blood. The life of England should. } | 
love. The law, as the result of chat life, d bea 
subject of patriotic concern. We get our 


z 1 ; 
students to accept this truth ; not Yanguidly | ey ie 
in it. That is not the way to form 4 

legal education is not to be acquired 
cramming. The heart of the student Sy warm as 
he sits down to the mighty theme. Let him, not.expect 
to find a beautiful symmetry. The law of, : 
life—the cepadenent bg result of the 
conflicts, the doubts, the i ; 
life as that of dear, old England—cannot be, or 
to be expected to be, cut out into trim a 
ct ee 

wi much to 

say that such is the inevita pt gs of h 
And whilst the. difficulties : 


pain us, we have on the gape sage 
ie > 
) 














please us, English law should become to 
it the prima philosophia wh 
with no better result (as oe says 
into “ absurdities into which no dull man. _ possibl 
have fallen.” The youth fresh from. scholastic s 
will find the dry facts of school history awaken i 
The valley of the dry bones will no 
the rottenness of death ; names will nol 
tions, but will become the | 

where or by whom the 

ay was made what she is 


. too, 
which have been acquired in school or college ' 
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immediatel bronahs into active and practical use. Not 
to speak of the value of Latin and French in spelling 
out the records of our early law, we pass on to notice 
the extreme value of the acquisition of foreign languages, 
in order to the understanding of our own. Etymology 
gives to many words an interesting individual history, 
and while it does this it ought also to be working into 
the mind an accuracy of language which shall by-and- 
bye reap a rich reward in a precise and unambiguous 
diction which will be a pleasure to the possessor and a 
source of safety to his clients. So, too, with regard to 
the things belonging more immediately to the present. 
Medicine, surgery, the anatomy of the human frame, 
the sensuous beauty of earth and sea and sky, the philo- 
sophy of thought and human action, and over all these the 
ordinances of God, have all an intimate relation to the 
study before us. Everything may be made available 
by the legal student, because all things bear on his 
great theme—the human life of his countrymen. 

Let us ask the student, what is his ambition ?—or 
rather, what ought it to be? It ought to be to qualify 
himself to advise his fellow men how to act in the diffi- 
culties in which this great world may place them. Con- 
sider,—the a of mankind are what lawyers have 
to do with. In smooth easy places advisers and guides 
ar? not wanted. But when in the ever-surging tide of 
human affairs embarrassments come, then it is that the 
clear legal head, the well-informed judgment, and some- 
times the large sympathising heart, are required to guide 
and counsel men in their emergencies. Will a mere 
coaching oP for an examination qualify a person for 
such an office? Will the rising students of England 
abandon the fame of their forefathers whose watchword 
was—duty? Will they charge their memories with 
answers to examination questions, loading their minds 
with crudities barren of value, and which will be equally 
barren of results? Rather is this the time in which the 
spirit of inquiry and thought is more than ever needed. 

s our life mes complicated the rules that govern it 
must complicate also. There ought to be no complaint of 
the arduousness of the student’s task. The young blood 
is fresh in his veins; his hopes, his loves, his fears, his 
passions strive together in the newness of their exist- 
ence; life, vigorous ‘life is upon him; and now is the 
time for him to study the life of the past, which has 
given us the law of to-day, and to strive to comprehend 
the working of those modern ideas and problems which 
insensibly affect the administration of the letter of the 
law, and which will by-and-bye be crystallized into the 
law for our rity. 

This is our conclusion—the knowledge of men and of 
affairs must precede or accompany all sound legal educa- 
tion. Judgment, especially a sound Jegal judgment, 
can only be gradually acquired ; but it is the one thing 
needful to possess. Its acquirement should be a plea- 
sant process. ‘To the young everything relating to life 
ought to be interesting. The languid invalid will of 
course feel but a feeble interest in anything; and the 
vapid dullard will scoff at everything that does not yield 
an immediate sensuous pleasure. But neither of these 
ought to be found among professed students. We have 
not meant to insult the first; we have not intended to 
waste our breath on the second. We speak to the bulk 
of the strong young students of our country; and to 
them we say that a loyal devotion to their studies will 
bring to them a pleasure which they will never part 
with, and which will ever increase. They will bring 
their experience of the present and see how that present 
has been accomplished by the times that are gone by ; 
their book knowledge will unite with and illustrate their 
personal experience; everything will have a glowing 
relation to their engrossing study; and as their judg- 
ment gradually ripens, and their uaahine becomes we 
informed and taht they will some day be startled by 
the silence and attention with which their fellow men 


will listen to their statements and pay deference to their 
reasons. 








EQUITY. 


SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE—REASONABLE TIME. 
Wells v. Mawwell, M. R., 11 W. R. 676. 

We took occasion in our comments upon the case of 
Nosotti v. Jefferson, 11 W. R. 658,* to refer to the diffi- 
culties incident to all questions as to what is a reasonable 
time for discharging aliability. These questions, although 
not péculiar to suits for specific performance, as the case 
cited shows, nevertheless most frequently arise with 
respect to contracts contemplating a future continuous 
series of acts, such as building, and the like. Where this 
question of time relates to the discharge of a debt by an 
executor the Courts appear to lean to severity in the case 
of a precipitate payment by him. On the other hand, 
with respect to contracts, it has been long settled that 
mere delay, not amounting to gross negligence, will not 
be deemed by the Court of Chancery a conclusive bar to 
its aid. This is a branch of equity jurisprudence in which 
courts of law have no concurrent jurisdiction for the ob- 
vious reason that to enlarge by parol the time fixed for 
completing a contract would be to overrule the Statute of 
Frauds. Accordingly, even an express parol waiver of 
the time appointed for completing a contract will be 
inoperative at law (Stowell v. Robinson, 3 B. N. C. 928; 
Horn v. Wingfield, 8 Scott N.C. 340; Parkin v. Thorold, 
16 Beav 59). Whether the assumption of a peculiar 
jurisdiction by the Court of Chancery in respect of waivers 
of objections to title or delay has, on the whole, operated 
for the benefit of the public is, we think, very difficult to 
determine, owing to the remissness and consequent dis- 
putes this equitable jurisdiction has encouraged on the 
part of vendors and purchasers. Similar difficulties haye 
arisen from the existing rules, or rather the incomplete- 
ness of the existing rules, of testamentary construction. 
Law, when uncertain, ceases to deserve the name; and it 
would doubtless be better that the unwary few should 
suffer in their interests rather than that the contracts of 
the many be left uncertain as to what will amount to a 
waiver or defeasance of them. The meaning of the terms 
in a stipulation often of themselves afford sufficient room 
for cavil; and, in fact, the meaning of an entire clause may 
be the result as much of inference as of the sense of the par- 
ticular terms used. Thus, where a certain time is allowed 
by the conditions obviously for the purchaser’s convenience, 
even if not expressed to be so, it will be held to be con- 
fined to him (Hagedorn v. Laing, 6 Taunt. 514). This 
construction will be still more readily adopted by courts 
of equity, which aim at carrying out the substance and 
not merely the terms of a contract. 

This rule of equity has been more extensively acted 
upon with respect to the element of time than with respect 
to any misdescription of parcels or mistake. In the early 
cases we find very considerable periods held not to be 
excessive. In Milward v. Earl of Thanet, 5 Ves.720n., 
however, a delay of seven years being unaccounted for 
was held to be a sufficient answer to the suit. In Har- 
rington v. Wheeler, 4 Ves. 686, and Alley v. Deschamps, 
13 Ves. 225, the periods of six years and four years and 
eight months respectively were likewise held to be con- 
clusive bars to the aid of the Court. In Firth v. Greenwood, 
1 Jur. N. 8. 866, the lapse of three years was held to be 
a fatal objection. We now approach the minimum period 
allowed to indolent vendors and purchasers. In the case 
of The Marquis of Hertford v. Boore, 5 Ves. 719, the bill 
was filed within fourteen months after a correspondence 
upon objections to the title had ceased. Specific perform- 
ance was decreed, the Court observing that circumstances 
might happen which would have made it peevish to file a 
bill immediately. Less time, of course, will be allowed 
when the defendant has expressly refused, than when he 
merely tacitly neglects, to perform the agreement. In 
cases of the former sort periods varying from two years 
and a half (Stewart v. Smith, 6 Hare 222, note; Eads v.. 

Williams, 4 De G. M. & G. 674) to twelve months have 


* Ante, p. 546, 
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been held sufficient to bar the relief sought. In Heaphy 
v. Hill, 2 Sim & St. 29, the delay was for about two years; 
in Walker v. Jeffreys, 1 Hare 341, it was two years; and in 
Southcomb v. Bishop of Exeter, 6 Hare 218, it was 
nineteen months. It is, however, impossible to infer 
from the cases what precise period the Court will at pre- 
sent consider to be the major limit of its indulgence. 

It would appear from the case of Southcomb v. Bishop of 
Exeter (ubi sup.) that so long as the question of com- 
pleting the contract remains under discussion time will 
not run against the plaintiff. In Mowxhay v. Inderwick, 
11 Jur. 837, a correspondence relating to the form of the 
conveyance was carried on at intervais for four years, and 
this was considered sufficient to prevent the lapse of time 
from being a bar to the plaintiff’s claim. The correspond- 
ence, however, was obviously an implied, or rather an 
express, waiver of any objections on the ground of lapse 
of time. And the modern tendency of the Court is to 
abridge considerably the period allowed for innocuous 
delay. As if unwilling, however, to be considered strict, 
it is astute in discovering some other ground for refusing 
relief. With this view it will consider whether the con- 
tract was or has become a hard one (Alley v. Deschamps, 
18 Ves. 225, 230), or if the plaintiff have acted vexatiously 
(Spurrier v. Hancock, 4 Ves. 667; Pope v. Simpson, 5 Ves. 
145), or entered into the contract without certain means 

_of carrying it out (@ce v. Pearse, 2 De G. & 8. 346). 

One of the ancient sceptical schools of philosophy held 
that “it was certain that nothing was certain.” Their 
successors declared that even this maxim was uncertain. 
In equity it appears that there is a settled uncertainty 
relating to the branch of law we are now discussing. For 
it has been held, in Pegg v. Wisden, 16 Beav. 239, and 
Parkin v. Thorold (ubi sup), that if time be not made of 
the essence of the contract by the original agreement, it 
cannot afterwards be stictly made so by any notice 
given by either of the parties to the other. The case of 
Parkin v. Thorold is very important in respect of this 
class of questions. In that case the abstract was to be 
delivered within ten days, and the purchase completed in 
three months. Four days before the time expired the 
purchaser gave the seller notice that he should consider 
the contract as at an end unless a certain settlement was 
produced and the purchase completed by the fifth of 
November—eleven days beyond the three months. The 
Master of the Rolls held that the seller was entitled 
to enforce the contract, and that the period allowed 
by the purchaser’s notice was too short. With respect 
to cases in which time is thus sought to be ex post 
facto made of the essence of the contract, such a notice, 
although it will not, unless it is reasonable, bind to the 
letter, nevertheless, in most cases will have the effect of 
considerably abridging the discretion of the other party. 
This was an effect, indeed, of a notice to which the 
Master of the Rolls did not attach much importance in 
the present case. 

It was long since decided that even if time be not 
made originally of the essence of the contract, or 
be to some extent imported into it retrospectively by 
notice, yet it may be deemed to belong to the contract by 
necessary implication. If, for instance, the property sold 
is required for some immediate purpose such as trade and 
manufacture, or where the property is of a determinable 
character, as an estate for life, or a mine to be worked for 
a limited term (Macbryde v. Weeks, 22 Beav. 533) the 
seller, although he will be allowed a reasonable time for 
performing the contract, must, nevertheless, use the 
utmost diligence. But it is sometimes very hard to de- 
termine whether a particular case comes within this last 
category or not. This difficulty, as well as the general 
ambiguity of the law as to the effect of a notice to com- 
plete, is well shown by the judgment in the present case, 
the of which were as follows:—M. agreed 
to purchase from W. a piece of building land, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a house thereon for his own residence. A 
delay having occurred on the part of the vendor, the pur- 
chaser gave him notice in writing that unless such requi- 





sitions were complied with within a month, he should 
consider the contract at an end. It was held by the 
Master of the Rolls that the subject-matter of the agree- 
ment did not make time of the essence of the contract, 
and that as negotiations were going on for the removal 
of objections to the title, notice to complete within a 
month was precipitate. .This decision appears to be 
counter to the recent tendencies of the Court to abridge 
the great discretion respecting the time requisite for 
completing a contract allowed to sellers and purchasers in 
the earlier cases. It was contended in argument for the 
defendant that it was important for him to commence 
building operations in the autumn, and the case of Levy 
v. Lindo, 3 Mer. 81, was cited as an authority for holding 
that the intending a house for a private residence of the 
purchaser renders time of the essence of the contract. In 
the present case, indeed, a stipulation regarding the build- 
ing of a house by the purchaser within eighteen months 
appeared to have been intended mainly for the benefit of 
the seller. But on the whole the decision somewhat 
conflicts with the judgment in Levy v. Lindo, and con- 
firms the rule propounded by his honour in Parkin v. 
Thorold (ubi sup.), that while negotiations are going on be- 
tween the parties to the contract, it ‘is not competent for 
either of them to intervene with a Gordian ultimatum, 
and insist upon the completion of the contract within a 
period not in itself reasonable. 


SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE—TIME OF THE ESSENCE OF THE 
CoNTRACT—PERFECT ABSTRACT. 
Ward v. Ghrimes, M. B., 11 W. RB. 794. 

There can be little doubt that if time were of the es- 
sence of every contract—if, in other words, equity did not 
exercise in this respect any peculiar jurisdiction—many 
needless and expensive disputes would be avoided. Ifa 
contract was construed in equity precisely as it would be 
by acourt of law in respect of any question of delay or 
neglect by either of the parties, the result would be that 
the parties would each exercise due diligence in dis- 
charging his liabilities under it before or at the ap- 
pointed time. But although such a rule of construction 
is not only desirable, but is in most cases also. very 
feasible, as is shown by the common clause in 
of sale making time to be of the essence of the contract; 
yet, in respect of questions arising under the head of ad- 
ministrative equity, time cannot be made thus neces- 
sarily essential. For, in carrying out an executory agree- 
ment, the removal of one difficulty may only give place 
to another. Sed nihil agit exemplum litem quod lite 
resolvit. The necessity for a facile action on the part of 
a tribunal thus necessarily bureaucratic in bringing to a 
just completion the perhaps indistinct agreement of the 
parties is clearly shown in suits for specific performance, 
when reliance is placed by the defendant upon some de- 
lay or neglect on the part of the plaintiff. It was pro- 
bably the recognised necessity for an extension of the time 
originally fixed for completing a contract in cases where 
difficulties arose during the period when the conveyance 
was being prepared that led to the Court’s overlooking de- 
lays that occurred wholly by reason of the neglect of the 
parties themselves. The question of time may thus be 
raised not only by reason of any indistinctness of the 
terms of the original agreement, but also in respect 
of the proper length and completeness of the abstract. 

In Hobson v. Bell, 2 Beav. 17, all objections to a title 
were to be taken within twenty-one days from the de- 
livery of the abstract, or be deemed waived; and time 
was, in that respect, to be considered of the essence of the 
contract. It was held in that case that time did not 
begin to run until a perfect abstract had been delivered. 
An abstract is considered perfect when it is as complete 
as the vendor at the time of delivery can make it by 
documents either in his actual or constructive possession. 
It is very common to add to the condition, making time 
of the essence of the contract another condition, enabling 
the vendor to annul the sale, if objections are taken 
which he is unable to remove. A vendor, 
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cannot designedly deliver an imperfect abstract for the 

of rescinding the contract under such second 
condition (Page v. Adam, 4 Beav. 269; Morley v. Cook, 
2 Hare, 106; Roberts v. Wyatt, 2 Taunt. 268). The ques- 
tion upon which of the parties the onus probandi rests in 
respect of the sufficiency of the abstract thus not unfre- 
quently becomes important. But it may safely be as- 
serted that it rests on. the party seeking the extraordi- 
nary aid of the Court; it is always one of degree, in 
respect of which few general rules can be laid down. 
The case of Hobson v. Bell, ubi sup., shows that in a 
suit for specific performance the burden of proof lies 
on the plaintiff. The present case is an authority for 
a somewhat novel qualification of the general rule—viz., 
that if, in a suit for specific performance, the purchaser 
seeks to make objections to the title after the appointed 
time, and desires to have an inquiry inserted in the de- 
cree as to whether a complete abstract was delivered and 
good title shown, the burden of proof lies on him to 
show that the original abstract was imperfect. 

Practice. 

PRODUCTION OF DOCUMENTS.—A plaintiff after decree 
is entitled to the usual affidavit as te documents, notwith- 
standing that the defendant has answered the interroga- 
tory as to documents.— Hanslip v. Kitton, L. J..11 W.R 
762. 


IMBECILE DEFENDANT—APPOINTMENT OF GUARDIAN 
AD LITEM—Where one of the defendants to a foreclosure 
suit was of great age, and incapable of giving a continuous 
attention to any subject brought before him, the Court 
allowed his son, who was also a defendant to the suit, and 
whose interest was not adverse to that of the father, to be 
appointed guardian ad litem to represent the father.— 
Newman v. Seife, M. R., 11 W. R. 764. 


SUBSTITUTED SERVICE.— Where an order for substituted 
service has been made on a person in this country, a de- 
fendant being out of the jurisdiction, the person on whom 
the order is served is not to be considered a defendant. 
Whether substituted service is the same as a subpoena 
under the old practice—quere.— Dicker v. Clarke, V.C. K. 
11 W.R. 765. 


REAL PROPERTY LAW. 


WILL—EXONERATION—LOCKE K1n@’s Act. 

Moore v. Moore, M. R.,10 W. R. 878, L. J., 11 W. RB. 790. 

Itisacommon though natural error to suppose that the 
existing rule of construing wills in respect of questions 
relating to the exoneration of mortgaged estates is pre- 
cisely the reverse of the rule that prevailed prior to the 
passing of the 17 & 18 Vict. c. 113 (Locke King’s Act). 
There is indeed, in Woolstencroft v. Woolstencroft, 2 Giff. 
192, 8 W. R. 405, 9 W. R. 42, a dictum of Lord Camp- 
bell’s to that effect. But in Zno v. Tatham, 11 W. R. 475, 
the Lords Justices expressly dissented from that view. 
Before the Act mentioned it was necessary to show an 
intention not only to charge the mortgaged estate but 
also to di the personalty. It is now only necessary 
to show that another fund should be charged. It is not 
necessary to show an intention that the mortgaged estate 
should be discharged. This destroys the supposed analogy 
* between both states of the law. It was, however, a pre- 
valence of the views embodied in the dictum of Lord 
Campbell that led to the rise of the difficulties with which 
questions under Locke King’s Act became entangled. 
What is “a contrary or other intention” within the 
meaning of the Act is now become reduced to a single 
question of construction, just as in other cases of a de- 
clared intention contrary to the legal presumption. A 
devise of lands, “ subject to the mortgage or incumbrance 
thereupon,” did not, prior to Locke King’s Act, throw the 
charge on the estate, the testator being considered to use 
the terms merely as descriptive of the incumbered con- 
dition of the property (Serle v. St. Eloy, 2 P. W. 386). 
Nor did a devise, subject to a specified part of the mort- 








gage, affect the legal presumption ( Goodwin v. Lee, 1 K.& J. 
377). The Courts appear to have inclined, as already 
stated, to the converse rule in the early decisions under 
Locke King’s Act, and in the decision of the Master of 
the Rolls in the present case, reported in 10 W. R. 878 
His Honour held that a bequest of personal estate, “ upon 
trust thereout to pay debts,” &c., was not in itself a suffi- 
cient indication of intention to negative the operation of 
the Act. Since that decision (from which the present 
appeal was brought) had been prononnced the case of 
Eno v. Tatham (ubi sup.) was decided, in which it was 
held that a gift of personalty, “ subject to the payment of 
debts,” was a sufficient indication of intention to take the 
case out of the Act. The Lords Justices, in the present 
case, followed the decision in no v. Tatham, which may 
now be considered as having, in a great degree, settled the 
law applicable to questions of exoneration under Locke 
King’s Act. = “os 
Correspondence, 
JUDGMENT BY A TENANT IN TAIL, : 
Perhaps some of your readers would "favour me with his 
opinion on the following points:—A tenant in tail confessed 
a judgment in the year 1830 to A. B., and in the year 1831 
granted a rent-charge to A. B. as a collateral security for the 
debt secured by the judgment. In 1832 the tenant in tail 
creates a term of years. This term still subsists, Are the 


judgment and rent-charge, or either of them, prior to the term? 
The case is to be considered irrespectively of the 1 & 2 Vict. 
¢. 110, there being in that statute a saving clause in respect of 
purchasers who obtained any interest in entailed lands prior to 
A note in 1 Dyer Rep, 51a, throws ag 


its being passed. 
light on the point. 
July 2, 


DevisE—Estate For LIFE. 

I have been led to doubt the accuracy of the opinion ex- 
pressed by your correspondent “0.,” in his letter in your 
number of last week, that the children of A. F. took estates for 
life only, from the cases of Newland v, Shepherd, 2 P. W. 194; 
Peat v. Powell, Ambl. 387, and Challenger vy. Shepherd, 8 Term 
Reps. 597, and severally quoted in the second edition of Cruise’s 
Digest, pp. 262, et seg.; and particularly from the latter case, 
where it was held that a devise to trustees in fee in trust for 
A. B., without any words of limitation, passed the beneficial 
interest in fee to A. B. Would your correspondent “0.” 
kindly give his opinion as to the effect of these cases. 

July 2. A SUBSCRIBER. 





COMMON LAW. 


INCORPOREAL HEREDITAMENT—GRANT, 
Hill v. Tupper, Ex., 11 W. R. 784. 

In the caseof Keppell v. Bailey, 2 My. & K.517, referred 
to in the notes to Spencer’s case, 1 Sm. L. C. 86, the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Brougham) observed: “ There are certain 
known incidents to property and its enjoyment—among 
others, certain burdens wherewith it may be affected, or 
rights which may be created or enjoyed with it by parties 
other than the owner—all which incidents are recognised 
by the law. But it must not therefore be supposed that 
incidents of a novel kind can be devised and attached to 
property at the fancy or caprice of any owner.” In 
Sheppard’s Touchstone, 239, it is likewise said—“ licenses 
and authorities are grantable at first for the lives of the 
parties or for years. But the grantees of them cannot 
assign them over. If license be granted me to walk in 
another man’s garden, or to go through another man’s 
ground, I may not give or grant this to another.” In 
such a case Blackstone observes, 2 Comm, 35—* The gift 
or grant is particular and confined to the grantee alone: 
it dies with the person; and if the grantee leaves the 
country he cannot assign over his right to any other; nor 
can he justify taking another person in his company.” 
To make the covenant run with the land “it must be,” as 
was observed by Lord Brougham in Keppell v. Bailey (ubi. 
sup.), “of sach a nature as to ‘inhere in the land,’ to use 
the language of some cases; or it must concern the 
demised premises, and the mode of occupying them, as 
it is laid down in others: ‘ it must be guodammado annexed, 
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or appurtenant to them,’ as one authority has it; or, a8 
another says, ‘it must both concern the thing demised 
and tend to support it, and support the reversioner’s es- 
tate.” We need not test the reader's patience by ad- 
ducing other variations of the legal doctrine we are 
discussing. For it is as unnecessary as it is absurd that 
mere licenses, as distinguished from profits a prendre, 
are not assignable. Surely the Court of Chancery 
was not needlessly intrusive in permitting choses in 
action to be assigned for valuable consideration, and thus, 
so far, warping the technical rigour of the common law. 
We know no defect in our legal system that more loudly 
calls for reform, or more readily admits of it, than the 
doctrine that rights of action and licenses are not assign- 
able. In Ackroyd v. Smith, 10 ©. B. 164, however, the 
Court appear to have considered that “it would be a 
novel incident annexed ‘to land that the owner and occu- 
pier should, for purposes wholly unconnected with the 
land, and merely because he is owner and occupier, have 
aright of road over other land.” Its novelty, however, 
does not appear to us to involve any Corresponding ab- 
surdity. The case of Ackroyd v. Smith (ubi sup.), shows 
that in order to ground an action against a third -party 
a right of property must pass to the plaintiff. The inte- 
rest granted in the present case was an exclusive right to 
let pleasure boats for hire upon a canal. The Court held 
that such a grant was valid as against the grantors, but 
did not enable the grantee to sue a third party for its 
infringement except in the name of the canal company. 
It can fairly be said of this description of cases that they 
indicate the éxistence in our law of numerous rights 
without corresponding remedies. 


Bractice. 

WRIT OF SUMMONS—PERSONAL SERVICE—LUNATIO.— 
The defendant in an action being a lunatic, and in a 
lunatic asylum, the writ of summons was shown, and a 
copy delivered to the proprietor of the asylum, who in- 
formed the lunatic of the fact, and accepted service on his 
behalf. On an application to this Court for leave to pro- 
ceed as if personal service had been effected, the Court 
granted leave to proceed.— Kimberley v. Alleyne, Ex., 11 


W. R. 757. —_—_— 
COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
(After-Term Nisi Prius Sittings, at Guildball.) 

June 25.—This was the first day of the after-term sittings 
at Guildhall. The list contained 160 causes; sixty-eight were 
remanets, and there were ninety-two new causes—fifty-six 
were marked for special juries, The case of Zhe Queen v. 
Whitehurst, was not entered for these sittings, and as it was 
set down for trial at Westminster, but not reached, it must stand 
over the long vacation and cannot be tried until after next 
Michaelmas Term; and even then there is some doubt about it, 
for a rumour has been rife for some time that the prosecutor 
has intimated his desrie to withdraw. 


(Before Mr, Justice MELLor and a Common Jury.) 

June 29.—Neale v. Hooper—This was rather a curious 
case, and one of much importance as regarded the conduct of 
attorneys. 

The plaintiff, a builder, had employed the defendant, who is 
an attorney, to bring an action against a Mr. Sharp for £27 10s., 
it being understood that the defendant was not to have any 
money beyond £6 he had in hand until the action was over; 
and if the plaintiff was unsuccessful the defendant was only to 
have costs out of pocket. On the 25th of January, 1862, the 
defendant wrote to the plaintiff directing him to be in court at 
Westminster-hall on Monday morning, the 27th of January, as 
his case would come on first. The plaintiff said he went too 
soon, for he was there at half-past nine. He went to all the 
large courts, but could not find his case stuck up anywhere. 
He waited about, but could not find Mr, Hooper or his clerk, 
About twelve o'clock Mr, Hooper's clerk (Soper) came to the 
door of Westminster-hall. He looked very warm, and he said 
he had been running. The other side went up to the plaintiff 
and jeered him, and said they hoped he would stand lunch, as 
his case was over. Roger said he could not get there before as 
he had been serving “ Manning” with a subpeona. It turned 


out that the case was brought on in the Exchequer Chamber, 
of which court the plaintiff knew nothing, aud as neither 








the Tinioeit oe bie sigernay wan premade viele ‘was non- 
suited. A rule for a new trial was afterwards obtained upon — 
the terms of the plaintiff ving ihe mane akira 
£36. toe pieinnh, not having the money to pay these costs, 
was arrested and detained in custody for fifteen days. This 
action was then brought against the dant for ay ier «3 
It was urged that it was the duty of an attorney to d his 
client and witnesses where to go to, and to take care that they 
were in attendance. 

For the defence this was said to be an ungracious action; 
and it was said that Soper was at the court about eleven o'clock, 
that this was the last cause in the paper, and Soper had seen 
Mr. Philbrick about eleven o'clock at the court, and hearing 
the case was coming or he went into the hall and the other 
courts to find the plaintiff, but he could not find him or his 
witnesses for some time. At last he found the plaintiff sitting 
in the large Court of Exchequer, but the case was then over, 
it being a quarter past eleven o'clock. 

Mr. Philbrick and Soper were called to substantiate the case 
for the defendant. 

Mr. Justice MeLtor, in summing up, said the question was 
as to whose negligence this was. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff — Damages, 
£10 in addition to the sums he had paid; the defendant to 
ha leave to move to reduce the sum as the Court may see 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
(Sittings at Nisi Prius, in London, before Lord Chief Justice 
ER.) 

This was the first day of the sittings, in London, after term, 
and the list contained the extraordinary number of 249 causes 
entered for trial, of which no less than 130 were marked for 
trial by special juries. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner Fane, ) 

June 25.—Re Henry and Cheslyn Hall—This was a di- 
vidend sitting. Against debts of £70,000, on which a dividend 
of 2s. in the pound has been paid, there isin hand about £300 
or £400. New proofs to the amount of £20,000 were brought 
forward and admitted. 





June 29.—Mr. Commissioner Fonstanque appeared in 
court during the course of the morning, and disposed of a'short 
list of cases. His Honour seems to have almost entirely re- 
covered from the severe attack of illness which necessitated his 
absence from the court during several months. 





Correspondence. 
BankruPt’s ORDER oF DiscHARGE. 

In the report of the case of Ex parte Bell, Re Laforest, 
11 W. R. 738, the Lord Chancellor decided that the order of 
discharge of a bankrupt takes effect immediately on its being 
pronounced. There is, no doubt, no rule of appellate procedure 
more firmly established than that an appeal does not stay pro- 
cess, unless there be obtained a special order of the Court to 
that effect, The 159th section of the Bankruptcy Act, 1861, 
appears to have been devised with a view to further the ope- 
ration of this rule in cases of bankruptcy. The section re- 
ferred to provides that, except in the case of .a criminal prose- 
cution, “in all other cases the order of discharge shall take 
effect immediately from its date, subject to the appeal herein 
provided.” But afterwards the 170th section provides that the 
order of discharge shall not be drawn up until after the expira- 
tion of the time allowed for appeal, &c. Hence arises the 
question to which period does the 161st section wel. & 
“the order of discharge shall, upon taking effect, rge 
bankrupt.” The 170th section, therefore, prima facie, appears 
intended to provide that an appeal, or the possibility of an ap- 
peal, while it exists, shall, except sofar as is otherwise provided for 
by the Act, stay process, and shall make the order date in 
effect from the day on which it is drawn up. This con 
struction of the enactment would, of course, make all 
property acquired by the bankrupt prior to the date of 


the order being drawn up pass to his assignees. Under 
the Act of 1849, all property which came to a bank- 
rupt before he obtained his te was liable to the claims 


of his ¢reditors, and now by the Act of 1861 the order of dis 
a for the certificate. Under the former 
Act, li when property came to a bankrupt between the 
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time of his certificate being signed by creditors and the date 
of its allowance by the Lord Chancellor it passed to the 
assignees. Would it not follow, therefore, from this analogy 
of the order of discharge to the certificate, that the order does 
not take effect in respect of the bankrupt’s property until it is 
drawn up, but that in respect of his freedom from personal arrest 
proof of the order of discharge may be given, as provided for 
by the 162nd section, even previous to its being drawn up. 
This section declares that “if a bankrupt, after the order of 
discharge takes effect, be arrested or detained in custody for a 
debt, claim, or demand proveable under his bankruptcy, 
where judgment has been obtained before the order of dis- 
charge takes effect, the Court shall, on proof of the order of 
discharge,’’ do as is therein ‘provided, Ezpressio unius est ex- 
clusio alterius. Does not this provision amount to saying 
that as to questions relating to the property of the bankrupt 
the old principle of the bankrupt law shall operate in respect 
of the assignee’s rights. I throw out these observations with 
great diffidence, the Lord Chancellor having decided to the 
contrary. Even if the view I have proposed had been adopted 
by his Lordship, it would interfere only to a very inconsider- 
able extent with the privileges of whitewashing. The prin- 
ciple of the view I have here stated is, however, strongly 
corroborated by a retrospect of the old bankrupt law. The 
section (170) itself appears to afford no foundation for the 
Lord Chancellor’s judgment, but is rather inconsistent with it. 
It is as follows:—“ The order of discharge shall not be drawn 
up until after the expiration of the time allowed for appeal, 
or, if an appeal be brought, until after the decision of the Court 
of Appeal upon such appeal, and shall bear date either the day 
after the expiration of the time allowed for appeal, or the day 
of the decision of the Court of Appeal, as the case may re- 
quire.” M. 


PATENT LAW. 


PROLONGATION OF PATENT—ASSIGNEE.—The grounds 
upon which the Privy Council grants extensions of patents 
all have reference to the inventor himself. They are— 
1st, to reward the inventor for the peculiar ability and in- 
dustry he has exercised in making the discovery; 2ndly, 
to reward him because some great benefit of an unusual 
description has been conferred by him upon the public 
through the invention itself; or lastly, because the in- 
ventor has not been sufficiently remunerated by the profits 
derived from his strenuous exertions to make the invention 
profitable. 

All these grounds proceed upon the supposition that the 
invention is a new and useful invention; but where the 
inventor intentionally delays for a great length of time 
attempting to put it into practice, these grounds cannot be 
relied upon by him unless he show some reasonable excuse 
for the delay. The assignee of a patent does not, unless 
under peculiar circumstances, apply on the same favour- 
able footing that the original inventor does, and still less 
80 where the application is really on behalf of a joint stock 
company, who buy the patent, with no purpose which can 
confer any benefit on the original inventor—Re Norton’s 
Patent, P. C., 11 W.R. 720. 








PROBATE. 


AFFIDAVIT—TITLE OR ADDITION.—C. F. M., in the 
oath for executrix, described herself as of, &c., “ the lawful 
widow and relict of the deceased,” without any other 
addition. The affidavit was rejected in the registry as 
contrary to the practice, on the ground that the deponent 
might be a married woman notwithstanding the terms of 
the addition. 

The Court, overruling the practice in the registry, held 
the addition to be sufficient, and directed the affidavit to 
+ erent the goods of James Morgan, deceased, 11 

. R. 749. 


NEW CONFIRMATION.—The seal of the Court will not 
be affixed to a new or additional confirmation. 

Where the original confirmation obtained in a commis- 
sary court of Scotland is incomplete, it is requisite for the 
purpose of obtaining the seal of the Court of Probate that 
there should be a new confirmation, including the whole 








of the personal estate in England and Scotland —Ja the 
goods of William Hutcheson, deceased.—11 W. R. 772. 


PLEA OF “NOT THE WILL OF THE TESTATRIX.”—OMIs- 
SION OF LEGACIES FOR WHICH THE TESTATRIX HAD GIVEN 
INSTRUCTIONS.—A testatrix gave instructions for the in- - 
sertion of certain legacies in her will, which were not 
inserted. The will was read over to her, and she assented 
to it, and executed it. The Court held that the omission 
of the legacies did not establish the plea that the paper 
propounded was not the will of the testatrix, there being 
no imputation of fraud, and the testatrix being of sound 
mind when she heard the will read, and when she exe- 
cuted it.— Mitchell v. Gard, 11 W.R. 778 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,* If Exprcrans will call at the office of the Solicitors’ 
Journal he may obtain the information he desires. His letter, 
which was received some time ago, does not seem to be iu- 
tended for publication. 





Law ReportinG PROJECTS. 

In my letter to you, published in the Solicitors’ Journal of 
the 13th of June, on the subject of Mr. Daniel’s pamphlet, I 
endeavoured to show that the excessive accumulation of 
decided cases must be considered a genuine and serious evil, 
but that Mr. Daniel’s proposed remedial measure of starting a 
new set of reports to supersede all the others could not by any 
possibility be carried out. Ihave no better plan to suggest 
out of my own mental resources; but as he who forbids an 
invalid to use a suggested remedy is generally expected to 
point out some more efficacious mode of treatment, I shall ask 
your permission to place before your readers the outline of a 
plan which was designed by the great Bacon 300 years ago, 
and resuscitated by the present Lord Chancellor in his seat in 
the House of Lords only a few days back. a 

It may be remembered that while asking for an increased 
grant for the more rapid and effectual revision of the statute 
law, Lord Westbury insisted with equal force on the neces- 
sity of digesting the “enormous mass of accumulated deci- 
sions.” It is the opinion of an able writer who advocated this 
plan last year in the papers of the Juridical Society* that a 
mixed committee of twenty men could, in about eight years, 
reduce the 1100 or 1200 volumes of authorised reports to the 
moderate number of 100, so as to give to the profession and the 
world a useful compendium of law in the place of a vast and 
chaotic mass. When this is once accomplished it will be com- 
paratively easy to curb the luxuriance of reports for the future, 

and to carry on the digest carefully from year to year. The 
publication of each fresh volume will show what decisions of 
the last year or term are to be recognized as precedents, and the 
lawyer’s range of search will, for many years to come, be 
reduced within reasonable limits, 

There are two objections which might be urged with some 
show of reason against the Lord Chancellor’s proposal. The 
first is that the existence of an authorized digest would not in 
itself obviate the necessity of referring to other reports; the 
second, that the persons employed in making the digest would 
have to be entrusted with powers of revision and excision of a 
very unusual and startling character. 

To the first objection it may be answered that the measure, 
to be complete, must forbid the citation of other reports, ex- 
cept so far as they may from time to time be in advance of the 
digest. The position of all reports is extremely ambiguous at 
present. The judges may receive a p ent or reject it at 
pleasure; they may refuse to hear a hebdomodal report, while 
they reverse a solemn decision on the strength of a private 
short-hand “ note;” they may suffer a single case to overrule their 
own private judgment or their own private judgment to overrule 
a time-honoured chain of precedent. It follows that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to give a legal opinion possessing the impor- 
tant attribute of practical utility. Careful investigation and 
logical reasoning are delightful to the zealous lawyer; but they 
are of little use to his client if the Court reasons in an opposite 
direction. It too often happens that honesty compels a 
barrister to say, “ my own opinion is so and so; but for reasons 
which &c., I think it quite possible that the Court may take 
an opposite view.” 





* Vol, II, paper XXIX, By George Sweet, Esq. 
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On one occasion, when I felt obliged to express myself to 
the above effect, a second opinion, that of perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished ornament of our present Chancery Bar, was given in 
words of precisely the same import. The event justified our 
apprehension, We went into court buoyed up on a mighty 
stream of precedent which flowed broadly down from Lord 
Chancellor Cowper to Sir W. P. Wood; and the Court, on the 
strength of one recent decision which we considered inappli- 
cable, decided against us. Every practical lawyer must know 
that such events are of frequent occurrence, and that they 
arise in a great measure from the enormous number of deci- 
sions, many irreconcileable, many unintelligible, and all void 
of any statutory or other paramount authority. I submit that 
the exclusion (except as above-mentioned) of everything except 
the digest would materially enhance the value of precedent, 
and that the wisdom of the past would be more fully appre- 
ciated if it were enshrined in volumes where lawyers, at least, 
could be pretty sure of being able to find it. . The private or 
periodical reports would then be even more useful than at pre- 
sent, as they would be consulted eagerly both by the Bench and 
by the Bar pending the preparation of the yearly digest. 

The second objection may be met by a careful organization 
of the machinery; without which, it must be acknowledged, 
the measure would be a delusion and a mockery. I appre- 
hend that Parliament itself must confirm or authorise the 
digest as it proceeds; but that much of the responsibility of 
preparing it must be entrusted to professional men. No doubt 
this responsibility will be very great, but Acts cf Parliament 
come into existence under somewhat similar conditions, and 
we have here and there an Act which shows that we can 
find good men for such purposes if we really try. The excision 
of cases will in some instances amount to an overruling, and in 
every such instance the opinion of the Legislature, or at any 
rate of a committee, should be sought. For the purpose of 
selecting points for the decision of Parliament—in other words, 
of dividing the authoritative from the mechanical part of the 
work—there should be an intermediate body, composed 
of men of high learning and honour, and this might be a 
“department of justice,” as proposed by the Chancellor, or 
might (if John Bull objected to such a department as being 
too Frenchified) take the more modest form of a Parliamentary 
commission. The danger of trusting too much to afew pri- 
vate lawyers would thus be entirely avoided; and each volume 
would be issued with the prestige of a triple or quadruple revi- 
sion. 

T am far from saying that the remedy proposed by the 
Chancellor is the only one that could by any possibility be 
thought of ; but I can say with sincerity that it is the only 
feasible remedy that I have ever heard suggested. The plan 
cannot be carried out without much expense and difficulty, 
and a practical “job” may upset all when the best possible 
arrangements have been made in theory. We must put up, 
however, with some risk and inconvenience whenever we would 
effest a great reform. An avalanche threatens us, and we must 
run up an untried path to avoid it, We may miss our footing 
and be dashed to pieces, but the chances are that skill and 
courage will save us; whereas if terror or audacity should 
keep us where we stand, the snow mountain will gather weight 
and topple over, and we shall be buried for ever beneath its 
impenetrable mass, Atmaric Rumsey, 

30, Chancery-lane, June 25. 


The evils already incident to the working of our legal 

stem are sufficiently numerous, one should think, without 

e raising of additional turmoil, especially if it may be readily 
avoided. Nothing that has been suggested in the sphere of law 
reform for many years past appears to me to be so uncalled-for 
as Mr. Daniel’s new scheme of reporting. Whether it should 
be classed under the head of legal communism, or Fourrierism, 
itis hard to determine; but it certainly is a scheme that is 
more suited to a Utopia, where property and law suits would 
be unknown, than to a country in which there is a recognised 
necessity for the existence of private property with all its 
rights and incidents. How are the various numerous reporting 
staffs in esse at present to be got rid of ? Shall they retire 
gradually on a self-sacrificing Bobadil principle? or will they 
all continue reporting as at present? If so, there will not be 
work for all. Who amongst the present reporters shall rush 
into the gulph in the British forum which so loudly, in the 


opinion of Mr, Daniel, calls for their extinction? Shall the 
new judicial o be a monopoly or not? If open to 
private competition, in what essential respect will it differ from 


the system now in vogue, except as being a consolidation thereof? 
But if it is to be @ monopoly, how or why is it to become 


free from all the evils of carelessness that have been invariably 

found incident to monopolies? But the proposal of Mr. 

Daniel, moreover, appears to be open to the facet males 

and very patent objection that it indicates a reckless di d 

of the interests of the numerous hard-working 

gaged in reporting. , AB, 
yl. 





Tue Arrorners’ Tax. 

By far the major part of the profession will be very 
obliged to you for the lively interest you feel in the 
this obnoxious tax, and if all the attorneys were to pull 
ther, they could in the next session carry a bill to 
desirable object; but the fact is, that the large firms 
neys who are making their two and three thousand 
cannot feel for tliose who are only making their two and 
hundred; and many very much less than this. 
if they will not join us, what I propose should be 
is this: let an Act be passed to exempt all attorneys 
from the duty whose incomes are under £300 a-year, 
those whose incomes are above that sum, and under £5008 
year, should pay a certificate duty of £1 per cent, per annum; 
those above £500 and under £1,000 a year, £1 10s. per cent.; 
and those above £1,000 £2 per cent. per annum on their res- 
pective incomes, It is very unjust that an attorney 
only £100 a year should pay as much certificate duty a8 one 
making £1,000, J. T.-8. 

June 29, 
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REMUNERATION OF BARRISTERS. 


While so many panaceas are being proposed for some allevia- 
tion of the numerous legal evils under which the 
lay public are supposed to labour by reason of the law’s de- 
lays, its complexity, &c., it appears strange that little or no 
notice has been taken of the existing very unsatisfactory status 
of counsel. ‘‘ A Managing Clerk,” in his letter inserted in your 
impression of the 20th June, has cited some cases that very well 
illustrate the hardships that this status of counsel may entail 
upon the client. The wrongs done to counsel ferm, on the other 
hand, I think, a considerable set-off to the injuries done by 
them. The question may be described as a popular ge! re- 
garding general interests. Every one is more or less 
temporis acti, and any usage, if ancient, mos ab antiquis tra- 
ditus, is sure to be regarded with more than its due share of 
respect. Thus, the theory of forensic remuneration is that 
the Bar is strictly an honorary profession, and that its mem- 
bers are as little entitled to compensation for their services as 
are the honorary secretaries of a debating society, ora sporting 
club. No barrister, consequently, can maintain an action for 
his fees as such, If moneys be given to the attorney or any 
other person to hand to him, he can recover the amount as for 
money had and received to his use. But his rights in this re- 
spect are wholly collateral to his profession as barrister, and 
if the declaration specified that the moneys were had and re- 
ceived to his use as barrister, there might ae be room to 
contend that the count was demurrable. In short, a barrister 
as stich has no locus standi asa plaintiff in a suit for remunera- 
tion for his professional services, Neither is he liable for any 
negligence in his conduct of the case. He is virtually a mere 
amicus curi@ so long as he is to be regarded as a suitor 
his tee being an honorarium, which may be given or with- 
held at the discretion of the client. This is the 
of a barrister’s status, which was perhaps sufficiently 
suited to the times when it first prevailed in England, when 
the Chancellor was always a person in holy orders, and when 
the coif was used to conceal the tonsure. 
may very well be presumed to be less interested in their 
advancement than laymen; sed tempora mutantur et nos mufa- 
mur cum illis, Barristers are not spiritual but lay persons, and 
though they cannot recover their fees at law or in equity, they 
take exceedingly good care not to concern ves in causes 
from which they do not expect to obtain any emolument. The 
law failing them, they have recourse to a negative yma bbe 
that a barrister may be said, like Fabius, rem cunctando 
I need not dwell further on the anomalies of the 
system—they are known to all. If a barrister 
powered by law to recover his fees, he should, on 
hand, be liable for negligence, like any other agent, 
can see no objection to either branch of the proposed 
As the labourer is wortby of his hire, so also is the hired 
to labour. B. 

July 2. 
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Tue ConcitiaTion Courts BIiu. 


You have, I think, rendered good services to the profession by 
drayjng its attention to the Courts of Conciliation Bill, One 
of th® characteristics of the present day is undigested measures 
of reform, and especially so in the laws of this country. The 
profession is certainly as yet-—so I have reason to believe— 
unalive to this bill, and a few words may perhaps arouse it 
from its lethargy. So rapid are the changes of the age that 
3 small amount of physical strength is needful to deal with 

em. 

Now what is Lord Brougham’s bill? Let us just look at it; 
and I trust we shall do so dispassionately. The sum and sub- 
stance of this is a scheme for erecting Courts of Conciliation, 
of which a county court judge is to be the functionary. One 
ean well understand his Lordship’s predilecfion for county 
court judges, but it should be known that the predilection of 
the public is not so strong. It is not, I think, necessary to go 
into the details of this bill—at least at present,—as my obser- 
vations will rather be directed to matters of principle than the 
details of the measure. My allusions to the county court 
judges will not, I trust, be considered disrespectful, as some of 


the more recent appointments are, I think, unobjectionable. |. 


And as regards the noble and veteran lord, it would I sup- 
pose be impossible to allude to his lordship in otherthan terms 
of profound respect, having regard to his judicial rank and 
philosophical attainments. 

This scheme, as I humbly submit, is open to the two fol- 
lowing objections—viz.:— 

1. The employment of county court judges would absorb 
public time. 

2. Those judges as a class are by no means equal to great 
questions, 

I need hardly say that the desirability of Courts of Con- 
ciliation has long been felt in England. The erection of 
such courts with general powers—leaving the parties free to 
elect any man as judge—would not, I think, prejudice the 
rights of attorneys and solicitors. Indeed, I incline to think 
that such courts would increase professional business to a 
considerable extent, and this for reasons better guessed than 
expressed, All that is necessary is an Act giving general 
powers for the government of such courts, and making their 
decisions binding and enforceable between the parties, subject 
to certain rights of appeal. These powers, however, should 
be well digested, and should, as is obvious, be tested by 
practical men, for Lord Brougham is chiefly known as a 
philosopher. After all, the scheme—however it may be elabo- 
rated—is only one of public arbitration, being, in fact, a 
change of fashion, and little or nothing more. Arbitrations 
have for several years been evidently working up to this 
result, as is, I believe, matter of general observation, and of 
special design. The measure, it seems, may with propriety 
be designated an “ arbitration reform” of the session. 

June 29, J, CULVERHOUSE. 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

I had hoped to have seen some reply to the letter of “A 
Student,” that appeared in your number of the 6thof June, He 
appears to think more of merely passing the examination than of 
the benefit to be derived in after life from being in early life 
well grounded in a sound knowledge of book-keeping. It is to 
be hoped he does not think so as regards a knowledge of the 
law. Whatever the necessity of the extraneous aid he refers 
to, and of which it is not for me to speak, he is scarcely doing 
good service to his fellow students by leading them to suppose 
that the shallowest knowledge of the subject of accounts is all 
that is required. It cannot be denied that a thorough knowledge 
of the proper mode of keeping accounts is, to say the least of 
it, most useful. The intention of the examination was evidently 
to induce a study of the subject, that the reproach of bad book- 
keeping might pass away from the profession. 

Sad cases of loss, and even ruin, by the neglect of accounts, 
must have come under the notice of most of your readers. The 
rendering an account of rents, &c., to a client is simple enough 
certainly, and any tyro could do it, but surely something more 
than this might be learned. By all means render a correct 
account to a client, but this ought not to preclude the rendering 
@ correct account to themselves, so to speak, by taking stock, 
and producing a balance-sheet showing how they stand with 
themselves, their business, and the world. Students might 


easily learn how to do this, and how to show at any moment 
what money, if any, they had in hand belonging to clients, and 
were not trenching 

inning life suppose, 


be able to convince themselves that th 
upon that money. Many young men on 








and indeed say, that having so few accounts to keep, and having 
no partner, balancing or stock-taking is unnecessary, having no 
one to account to. As with the few transactions so with the 
many. Asin early life soin later. The few transactions have 
become many. No regular system having been started with, 
none is continued. The professional life is thus passed in ths 
majority of cases. The necessity of balancing is increasingly 
felt, and is intended, say next long vacation, the Ist of 
January next, and so on, resolving and re-resolving, yet dying 
the same; ultimately, as has been so often the case, leaving a 
mass of ruinously-tangled accounts, to be made the best or 
worst of by those mute and unexacting partners—a_ widow 
and children. G. J. Kaw, F.S.S. 
June 30. 





ARTICLED CLERKS’ EXAMINATION. 

It is usual for all articled clorks to possess a copy of 
“‘Blackstone’s Commentaries” to enable them to have a 
general knowledge of the laws of England, but I do not see 
the reason why the examiners should select the edition by 
Serjeant Stephen. The work is an expensive one, and I 
agree with an “ Articled Clerk ” that some other less expensive 
work should be selected which would turnish the requisite 
information. There is a difficulty in the way, for the work 
contains treatises on the various subjects referred to in the 
second volume, and as it is assumed that an articled clerk 
possesses sufficient legal knowledge to study the standard 
works on the law, he can obtain what information he requires 
from “ Williams’s Law of Personal Property,” “‘ Smith on the 
Law of Contracts,” and other authors. This does not, how- 
ever, get over the question of expense, or enable him to dispense 
with the second volume recommended by the examiners. 

I would recommend an “ Articled Clerk,” when he is 
studying, to refer to every Act of Parliament and leading case 
noted, and understand the principles of the decisions, and he 
will not then be confined toany second edition of the “ Commen- 
taries,” and will have enough to do previous to his intermediate 
examination. Let him go quietly through the history of. the 
Statute of Uses (see Sanders), the Law of Executors, Statute of 
Wills, Statute of Limitations, Statute of Frauds and Perjuries, 
Statute of Distribution of Intestates’ Effects, and also the ancient 
and modern Acts regulating the courts at Westminster, and he 
will have no fear of the result. 

Returning to the second edition of the “ Commentaries” by 
Stephens. I read, and re-read, and analysed it, and I do not 
recollect being asked one question arising out of it when I 
passed the intermediate examination in Easter Term, 1863. 

June 30. AnoTHER ARTICLED CLERK. 





Allow me to add my testimony to that of your correspondent 
“N,” in your last week’s number. From my own observation 
and the result of enquiries, I am satisfied that no articled clerk 
need fear the ordeal of the examination, if he is not too proud to 
seek the assistance of his neighbours, I know one gentleman 
who copied every answer in common law and equity; twice 
the attendant saw what was going on, and merely requested 
that the papers might be turned down, Others whom I know 
perused the whole of their neighbours’ papers, and pointed out 
anything they considered erroneous. 

I would ask the Council of the Incogporated Law Society 
how it is possible for two or three persons properly to watch 
100 men or more, whose faculties are strained to answer the 
requisite number of questions, and who are packed so closely 
that they can in an under tone converse freely, or pass 
each other notes and memoranda ad libitum? The wonder is 
how any are plucked at all, and it can only be concluded that 
the unlucky ones are over egotistical and self-sufficient. 

There must be considerable changes in the method of con- 
ducting the examinations to render them a really efficient 
test. At present they are a ridiculous farce, 


July 1, OBSERVER, 





Unitep Law Cierks’ Society, 

I have just read in your last week’s journal the report of 
proceedings at the thirty-first anniversary dinner of this 
society. 

Ihave long thought it a great pity the provincial clerks 
were not afforded an opportunity of participating in the benefits 
of this society, more especially so as the members would be 
thereby considerably extending its usefulness, and at the same 
time increasing its financial stability. 

I have had some experience in the management of friendly 
societies, whose members well know their chief security and 
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prosperity depends upon their increasing number of members 
and lodges. _ 

On the same ground I would submit (through your columns) 
to the consideration of the members of this society the féasi- 
bility of opening branch societies in any town where a sufficient 
number of clerks apply to the committee of management for 
that purpose. 

Of coursé the branch societies would, under certain rules and 
restrictions, be guided by the chief committee of what would 
then be the board of management. 

I cannot think it creditable to the society, after being in exis- 
tence thirty-one years, to be only able to boast of 700 member's 
when many thousands might and ought to have been obtained. 

I will not take up more of your valuable space. I was 
merely desirous to throw out a hint, and I hope-some one more 
able will bring the matter before the society.. [cannot think 
the members would raise any selfish objections to the carrying 
out of my suggestions, or prevent the society’s charitable pro- 
tection being extended to their provincial brethren. 

June 30, A CLERK. 








APPOINTMENTS. 


The office of Keeper of the Great Seal of the Prince of Wales 
in Scotland has just been conferred on Sir W1Lt1am Dounpar, 
M.P. The office, though honorary and unsalaried, is one of 
high distinction, ranking next to that of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. Since the time of George IV., ths last 
preceding Prince of Wales, the office has been in abeyance, 
and during the minority of the present Prince the Principality 

of Scotland) writs have passed under the Great Seal of the 
reign, 

The Supreme Government of India having sanctioned the 
appointment of eight small cause Judges for the Punjab, the 
following appointments have been made:—Mr. T. H. Toorn- 
TON to be Judge of the first class at Lahore; Captain C. A, 
MacManon to be Judge of the first class at Umritsur; Mr. L. 
Berxerey to be Judge of the second class at Delhi; Mr. J. 
C. Murray to be Judge of the second class at Simla; Mr. J. 
H. PEnn to be Judge of the third class at Jullundhur; Mr. G. 
C. Westrorr to be Judge of the third class at Hoshyarpoor; 
Mr. F. R. Scarterr to be Judge of the third class at 
Peshawur. 











PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 29. 
LEASES AND SALES oF SETTLED Estates AMENDMENT B11, 

This bill was read a third time and passed. 

Surrors’ Concitiation Bitt. 

Lord Brovenam, in withdrawing this bill, in consequence 
of some inherent defects, and introducing another for the pur- 
= of effecting similar objects, said that the measures which 

ad been passed during the last quarter of a century for sim- 
plifying law proceedings had been attended with the happiest 
effects. The establishment of the county courts especially 
had been productive of the greatest possible good in preventing 
tedious and expensive litigation to both parties. He wished it 
to be understood that his anxiety to stop litigation was by no 
means an attack on a profession of which he had been sixty 
years a member. He was far from quoting as against lawyers 
the divine saying that they loaded men with burdens grevious 
to be borne, which they themselves touched not with one of 
their fingers. Nor did he say that lawyers were alone to 
blame for needless litigation. Their clients must share the 
blame with them, but that such litigation was a great evil to 
the parties and the community was plain ; and it was that evil 
which he was anxious to remedy. When bringing in the first 
County Courts Bill in the other House he stated, with the 
concurrence of Sir J. Scarlett, that at the preceding Lancaster 
assizes, which, of course, included the | towns of Liverpool 
and Manchester, fifty verdicts returned were for sums averag- 
ing less than £14, Though five or six actions were to try 
rights, yet;forty out of the fifty were for debt and damages. The 
sums recovered were under £700, but the cost to parties was 
£5,000, The establishment of county courts, and the Act 
pogeeny. passed on bills, notes, and bonds, had considerably 
reduced the amount of litigation in the superior courts. In 
Scotland, from which both measures were borrowed, 22,000 
suits were annually brought in the county courts; and in 





this country above 400,000, for sums exceeding 
The benefit derived from those courts was unspeakable, 
they still left much litigation which, either in the inception 
suits or their needless continuance, was a grevious matter, 
could be effectually remedied. It required no argument 
prove the advantage of ies going before a person 
impartial and well qualified to advise. {n the bulk of 
that advice would be followed, and hopeless actions or 
less defences would be stopped. Experience had abund 
shown that that was the result of conciliation courts. 
ever they had been fairly tried they had greatly lessened liti 
gation. In France, where the system. was introduced from 
Denmark, though with unfortunate alterations, the age part 
of the suits brought had been settled without trial; in Switzer- 
land a large proportion; in Denmark, where that law had. 
existed above a century, out of 30,000 suits commenced 3,000 
only came to trial, the other 27,000 being either settled under 
the judge’s advice or dropped before trial. A code of \ 
most ably framed by Sir B. Pine, governor of St. Kitt’s and 
Anguilla, establishing conciliation courts, had been introduced 
with great success, having been taken from the neighbouring 
island of St. Thomas, the great emporium of trade with the 
Spanish Main. In that island, asin Santa Cruz, he had learnt 
from the governor that the effect of courts of conciliation had 
been almost to extinguish hostile litigation. Ifthen, he succeeded. 
in introducing similar courts into this country, he should not 
have lived in vain. The chief change between the t and 
the former bill was in the mode of paying the judge, and in 
preparing the measure he had had the assistance of Mr. a 
the judge of the Sheriffs’ Court, where the want of conciliation 
proceedings was constantly felt. The noble lord then laid the 
bill on the table, which was read a first time, and the order of 
the day for the second reading of the former bill was discharged. 


3 


nine Eo. 





~- HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 29. 
CiRCUITS OF THE JUDGES. 

Mr. Haprrecp asked the Attorney-General what progress 
was making in the arrangement of new or additional circuits, 
and when a report would be made to the House; and whether 
any or what measures were being taken to relieve the judges 
from the excessive toil now imposed upon them by means of 
creating additional judges or otherwise ; and, if not, what causes 
prevented the correction of an inconvenience to the public in 
the administration of justice. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said the truth was that no com- 
mission had been issued on the subject, and therefore there 
could be no report. It was not intended to make any 
to the number of the judges, but it was hoped that such 
changes would be proposed as would have the effect of relieving 
the unequal pressure of judicial business, and of enabling the 
present judges, without being unduly taxed, to administer jus- 





IRELAND. 

A case which has excited great interest in the 
community has been before the Court of Queen’s Bench. It 
is an action for damages, laid at £2,000, brought by Mr. 
M'‘Nally, late a jeweller in Dublin, against Mr. pecan 
solicitor, who was the proprietor of a circular which is called 
“Black List.” There were five counts in the summons and 
plaint. It first stated that the plaintiff in the course of trade 
became indebted to one Edmund Johnstone in the sum of. 
£157 4s. and that a judgment was recovered for that amount 
on the 7th of May, 1860, and that he (plaintiff) paid the 
amount of that judgment, with the costs, ing to 
£181 17s, 5d., on the 19th of May, 1860; that the d 
on the 24th of May, 1860, published the judgment against the 
plaintiff as if it was then existing, whereby the plaintiffs trade 
and credit were ruined and he became bankrupt. The defen- 
dant pleaded a denial of the publication, a denial of the defa- 
matory sense and the special damage alleged, a traverse of the 
alleged misre tation, and of the notice of payment. 
Issues were joined on these pleadings. 

The case was one of great importance, as it was stated that 
many traders lived in daily terror of having their names pub- 

mischievous operation has 
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lished in the “ Black List.” Its 





been thus described :-— 
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“Tt was a common practice in marriage and family settle- 
ments to have judgments entered'in the names of trustees 
against tle party responsible for the amounts settled; it was 
also usual for a trader who borrowed money for the purposes 
of his business to give security by confessing a judgment, and 
nothing could be more unjust to persons thus situated than to 
publish to the world, as was done by this “ Black List,” the 
fact that such judgments had been obtained, without a word of 
explanation as to the nature of the transaction. The effect of 
such a publication upon a trader who was suffering under tem- 

ry difficulties was to ensure his destruction. The moment 
is name appeared in this list all his creditors came down on 
him and his bankruptcy followed. This bad actually taken 
place in the present case, and the plaintiff asked compen- 
sation for the injury which the defendant had inflicted on him 
by publishing his name in the “Black List,” as a person 
against whom a judgment had been obtained, although he knew 
that the debt had been paid.” 

The case was concluded on the 27th ult. 

The Chief Justice in his summing up explained the 
principles of law involved in the case. The facts were few and 
simple. Mr. Oldham, a solicitor, published a record of judg- 
ments for a select number of subscribers, who wished by getting 
this information to protect themselves from loss by trusting 
with their goods persons unworthy of their confidence. The 
plaintiff swore that the particular judgment in question, the 
publication of which in Mr. Oldham’s list brought down all his 

itors upon him, and forced him into bankruptcy, was satis- 
fied before the publication; that he informed Mr. Oldham of 
the fact, and that it was published notwithstanding. The 
defendant denied the material part of the evidence of the plain- 
tiff, and produced witnesses to prove that the bank- 
ruptcy was not caused by the publication, but that it would 
have occurred if the judgment had nevér been published. 
The question was whether, on the 24th of May, when the 
list came out, the judgment which was the foundation of the 
plaintiff’s complaint was an existing judgment. In point of 
law, if they believed that this judgment was paid, as the plain- 
tiff alleged that it was on the day before—and they had heard 
the evidence upon that subject—and if they believed that the 


publisher of the list was apprised, not merely by a verbal com- 
munication, but by a notice, that it was so paid before his list 
was published, the list, in representing it as an existing 
judgment, was a violation of the truth and of thelaw. Formerly 
the Legislature required, in order to make the satisfaction of a 
judgment complete, that there should be an entry on the record 
of the payment of it; but now the actual fact of payment is 


held by the law to be equivalent to that satisfaction, The 
judgment, therefore, would have been as completely swept 
from existence by the fact of payment, as it would have been 
by satisfaction entered on the record. And yet the person who 
had en on himself to exercise this assumed authority 
required what the law itself did not require, and that in viola- 
tion of the actual provisions of the Legislature. Therefore, 
when the defendant took upon himself to publish to the world 
the condition of every one who had a judgment against him, 
he should at least have had the caution to inquire whether the 
judgment was in existence or not. He (the learned judge) 
would not take upon himself to say that the mere publication 
of the judgment would of itself have amounted to anything 
illegal; but this he would say, that a false representation made 
with respect to the judgment, being calculated unquestionably 
to affect the credit of a party who was placed in circumstances, 
as they had heard, to make it all important that there should 
be no interruption, no difficulty, thrown in the way ot his 
credit, would be a serious violation of the law, and an abuse of 
a privilege which, if it existed, ought at least to be exercised 
with due caution. A view of the case had been presented to 
the jury which, if it had been made out satisfactorily, materially 
affected the conduct of the defendant. It was alleged not only 
that he had notice of the payment of the debt, but that he 
himself offered to report the judgment as ‘since paid,’ and did 
not doso. If the jury believed that he was guilty of that 
omission, and that, though thus apprized that there was within 
his reach a simple and easy mode of taking the sting out of 
the publication, he yet permitted it to remain, he must be 
answerable for the consequences, 

The jury agreed that there should be a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, but they differed as to the amount of damages. U!timately 
they bronght in a special verdict that the bankruptcy did not 
result from any act or representation of the defendant, 
and found one farthi It was the intention of 
the jury that the costs should be paid by the defendant, and 
they gave the smallest possible amount of damages that would 





have that effect. Mr. Oldham had given up the publication 
two years before. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench gave judgment on the 27th ult. 
in an important habeas corpus case, which came before them 
on an application by William Connor, to have his son, who 
was an inmate of the “Bird’s Nest,” at Kingstown, deli- 
vered into his custody, The question in the case was narrowed 
to the point whether the boy, being admitted over fourteen 
years of age, was entitled to choose his domicil irrespective of 
the wishes of his father. The Chief Justice, Mr, Justice Hayes, 
and Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, held that fourteen years of age was 
the period when the boy should be regarded as having the right 
to exercise his will against the wish of his'father. Mr. Justice 
O'Brien dissented, and held that sixteen years was the period 
when the boy should be taken as emancipated from the au- 
thority of the father as regarded his domicil. The boy William 
Connor was, therefore, left to his own choice, and it is under- 
stood that he has elected to go back to the “Bird’s Nest.” 


An application was recently made to the Master of the Rolls 
on behalf of a solicitor, that he might be discharged from the 
Four Courts Marshalsea, he having been arrested under a writ 
of capias ad satisfaciendum whilst he was on his way from his 
house to attend the hearing of a motion in the court. The affi- 
davit on which the application was made, stated that the de- 
fendant was on his direct way to court, but having occasion to 
see his counsel he diverged slightly from such direct way, 
wherenpon the bailiff of the plaintiff arrested him. It was sub- 
mitted that this slight deviation did not deprive the party of 
his privilege, and several cases were cited to that effect. J 

The Master of the Rolls held that the party had not lost his 
privilege by the slight deviation, and made an order for his dis- 
charge from custody. 








FOREIGN TRIBUNALS & JURISPRUDENCE. 


FRANCE, - 
EnGuish BANKRUPTS AND FRENCH CREDITORS. 

The Civil Tribunal of the Seine hasrecently given a judgment 
of considerable importance to persons in trade, as it decides 
that a bankrupt’s certificate, obtained in England, does not pro- 
tect its holder in France against the claims of French creditors 
who took no part in the proceedings before the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. The circumstances of the case are briefly as follows:— 
In March, 1861, C. Stanbridge, an Englishman in business at 
London, obtained goods on credit to the amount of 8,538f. from 
MM. Paras-Javac & Co., cotton print manufacturers, residing 
in Paris. On the 4th of April following Stanbridge became a 
bankrupt, and, being opposed by his creditors, obtained only a 
third-class certificate. MM. Paras-Javac & Co. did not take 
any part in the proceedings under the bankruptcy. In April 
last Stanbridge went to Paris, and on the 25th of that month 
was arrested at the suit ot MM. Paras-Javac, and lodged in the 
debtors’ prison in the Rue de Clichy. A month after he com- 
menced the present proceedings for the purpose of having the 
decision of the English Bankruptcy Court declared executory in 
France, and of obtaining his liberation, The application was 
opposed by the detaining creditors, whose counsel stated that 
his clients had good reason to complain of the plaintiff's con- 
duct in having obtained goods of them to so large an amount 
at a time when he must have known' himself to be in a state of 
insolvency. He also maintained that the decision of the Eng- 
lish Court could not invalidate his clients’ claims without their 
consent to the proceedings under the bankruptcy. The Public 
Minister having expressed his opinion to the same effect, the 
Tribunal rejected the plaintiff's demand, declared the arrest 
valid, and condemned him to pay all costs. 





AMERICA. 
MortGaGE—GREENBACKS—LEGAL TENDER. 

The question of the validity of the Act of Congress. which 
declares Treasury notes or greenbacks to be a legal tender for 
all debts, public or private, has again been before the courts 
of law in New York, and has been decided against the Govern- 
ment by Judges Ingraham, Sutherland, and Peckham. Prior 
to the war a Mr. Roosevelt lent a certain sum on mortgage of 
real estate, giving his cheque to the mortgagor on the Nee ar 
Bank in this city, the said cheque being payable in gold, or in 
notes at par with gold. The mortgaged estate was subsequently 
sold by the mortgagor, subject to the claim of the mortgagee 
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and the purchaser in due course—the war being raging, 
and gold at a high premium—offered the nominal amount of 
the mortgage in greenbacks. Mr. Roosevelt, the mortgagor, 
refused to accept, and insisted upon full payment in gold, or in 
such a sum in depreciated greenbacks as would represent the 
exact sum in gold which he had originally advanced upon the 
security. The purchaser refused, and hence the action. This 
is the second time the case has been before the tribunals. On 
the first occasion the judges decided in favour of the green- 
backs as a legal tender. The purchaser, not being satisfied 
with the second decision, has given notice of appeal. Conse- 
quently the case will be re-argued for the third time before the 
Supreme Court, whose decision will be final. As is natural, 
the debtor and creditor class take different sides in this con- 
test, the debtors maintaining the power of Congress, and the 
virtue of greenbacks, while the creditors insist, per contra, 
that a loan of gold, or gold’s worth, must be repaid in gold, if 
the debtor would not become a swindler, under the presumed 
authority of a law which they declare to be neither legal nor 
constitutional. 





Prize Decisions. 
On the 25th of May Judge Marwin gave judgment in the 
case of the Dolphin steamer, captured by a Federal steamer 
near Porto Rico, while ostensibly prosecuting a voyage from 
Liverpool to Nassau. The vessel and cargo were claimed by 
Mr. Grazebrook of the former place, and the cargo was con- 
signed by him to Messrs, Chambers & Raw, of Nassau. It con- 
sisted of a general assortment—forty-six cases containing rifles, 
and twenty cases of cavalry swords were described in the freight 
list as “ hardware.” The judge said—“ If it was the inten- 
tion of the owner that the vessel should simply touch at 
Nassau, and should proceed thence to Charleston, or some other 
port of the enemy, then the voyage was not a voyage prosecu- 
ted by a neutral from one neutral port to another, but to a 
port of the enemy, begun and carried on in violation of the 
belligerent rights of the United States to blockade the enemy’s 
ports, and to prevent the introduction of munitions of war. 
The act of sailing for a blockaded port, with a knowledge of 
the existence of the blockade, and with an intent to enter, is 
itself an attempt to break it, which subjects the vessel and 
cargo to capture in any part of the voyage. So also the 
offence of attempting to carry articles contraband of war 
to the enemy is complete, and the vessel liable to capture, 
the moment she enters upon her voyage. The offence con- 
sists in the act of sailing, coupled with the illegal intent.” 
The master swore that the voyage was to terminate at Nassau; 
he was to deliver the steamer to Messrs. Chambers & Raw, 
and the crew were to be sent home. The mate and other wit- 
nesses confirmed this testimony, the mate stating that his en- 
gagement was from Liverpool to Nassau and his passage home. 
But the judge said—“ It is hardly credible that this vessel was 
to end her voyage at Nassau. For what was she going, and 
how was she to be employed there? It is not suggested that 
she was going there for sale. Was she to be employed in 
making short voyages, suited to her capacity, to and from 
blockaded ports, in like manner as so many or all the other 
steamers of about her size which have lately come out from 
England to Nassau have been employed in making until cap- 
tured? Except such voyages, it would be difficult to think of 
any trade she could engage in at Nassau, or at any other port 
in the West Indies, by which she could defray the expenses of 
running. What was to be done with the cargo? It was to 
be delivered to Chambers & Raw. But what were they to do 
with it? Nassau furnishes no market for any such cargo as 
this. It isa small town. The adjacent islands possess but a small 
population, dependent on it for supplies. Probably, not three 
merchant steamers ever arrived at that port from any part of 
the world, until after the present blockade was established, 
except the ar Government mail steamers. Was her cargo 
to be soldin Nassau, including the 920 rifles and the 2,240 
swords? These are questions which it is not unreasonable 
that a Prize Court should ask and expect some reasonable 
solution of in a case like this.” But the judge considered 
the letters of the shipper found on board to be conclusive. In 
those of earliest date he addressed the consignees as likely to 
get rid of the cargo, and employ the ship in carrying rum to 
the French army, or trading between New York and Nassau, 
or bringing coals from Prince Edward's Island to Nassau, but 
said nothing of paying cff the crew or sending them to England. 
“These letters,” said the judge, “were evidently written to 
be shown to our cruisers.” But there was a letter of later 


urposes by next mail. I hope you will be able to get some 
vcs qoake cn, teauak id aaa off.” The j said— 
“The studied effort to conceal the ulterior destination—the 
swords and rifles found on board, and denominated in the freight 
list ‘ hardware’—the almost certain impossibility of employing a 
steamer of this class and size in any trade in this part of the 
world by which she could earn her expenses even, other than 
in the trade and business of violating the blockade—all point 
with unerring certainty to Charleston or Wilmington as the ul- 
terior destination of the vessel and Condemnation of the 
ship and cargo follows of course.” The judge then prc 
to the case of the Pearl, seized on the voyage from 

to Nassau, with no cargo but a few sailors’ jackets on board. 
He said—“I think the law is that if an owner sends his 
to a neutral port with a settled intention to commence 
such port a series of voyages to a blockaded port, he 
commences to violate the blockade and subjects his 
capture, notwithstanding he may also intend to 
vessel at the neutral port, discharge the crew, and give 
external manifestations of an intention to end the 
such port. Now, it is a notorious fact that a consi 
number of steamers, near the size of this, being swift sailers 
and drawing but little water, have lately come out from Eng. 
land to Nassau, and have entered at once upon the business of 
running the blockade at Charleston or Wilmington, and have 
continued regularly in that business until they have been 
captured. We do not hear of any of them engaging in any 
other business or trade. Indeed, it is very well known that 
there is no other business or employment at Nassau for 
steamers of the size of this in which they can engage, with a 
reasonable prospect of clearing the expense of running even. 
Add to these considerations the facts that part of the crew 
concur in saying that, although they were hired only for a 
voyage to Nassau, yet they believe that the business of this 
vessel was to be in running between that port and Charleston 
or Wilmington; and some of them give as reasons for their 
belief the conversations had on the subject and the cir- 
cumstances attending the late purchase in Glasgow of the 
vessel by the present claimant. Some of them say, too, ths 
there was a Confederate flag on board, put on board in 
Glasgow as a part of her fitting out. They concur in say- 
ing that it was the common opinion of the crew, al 
they were not bound by their shipping agreement to 
further than to Nassau, that they would have an 
tunity there to reship in this vessel or other vessels 
ployed in that trade. Neither the master, the mate, nor 
other witness examined pretend to give any reason 
the vessel going to Nassau, nor any opinion as to what 
voyage or employment was intended to be. The claiman 
Mr. Wigg, simply says, in reference to the subject in his letter 
to the consignee in Nassau, ‘ You will have received i 

by regular mail in regard to this vessel.’ Now, it does seem to 
me that the testimony as it stands, taking all the facts together, 
does raise a very strong presumption that the owner was send- 
ing out this vessel to Nassau with the settled purpose that she 
should be employed in running between that port and the ports 
of Charleston and Wilmington, in violation of the blockade. 
But the judge determined in this case to give time to 
claimant to produce further evidence touching he 
tended, at the time of the capture, to make of the 
her arrival at Nassau, the trade or business he 
should be engaged in, and for what purpose she was goi 
that port. The New York Herald, reporting these decisions, 
says—“ We doubt, after all, whether instructions 
Navy Department to our cruisers not to an 
sailing between two neutral ports (except in the clearest 
of continuous voyage to an enemy's port) would not be 
and judicious. Too ri an assertion of the tittle 
prize rights may return some day to plague the inventors.” 
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NEW ZEALAND. 
Correspondence. 

Present State oF THe Law IN THE Corory. 
About two or three years since, in reply, I believe, to in- 
quiries made, a short article a in the Solicitors’ Journal 
relating to solicitors going to New Zealand, and which stated 
they were allowed to practise in the colony on production of 
their Queen’s Bench admission, and certificate for the current 
year; also that the English law existed all over the colony 
As I have seen nothing since then in columns to the con- 
trary, and the above understanding t tend to mislead any- 





wrote, g tothe former letters, “I now cancel those 
instructions; 1 shall send you a power of attorney for certain 





one who may wish to change his sphere of action, allow me to 
make the following remarks on this subject :—Since the passing 
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of the Act of Parliament giving a representative constitution to 
New Zealand, no English Act of Parliament applies to that 
colony unless specially enacted for that purpose; but all Eng- 
lish law previous to that time is in force, except where contrary 
colonial enactments have since been made; and now that the 
colony makes its own laws, not only is the mode of procedure 
different, but also the law itself is unlike what at present exists 
in England. In the year 1861 the General Assembly passed a 
bill for regulating the admission of barristers and solicitors to 
practise in the colony, whereby any English solicitor must not 
only satisfy a judge of the Supreme Court that he is (at the 
present time) a qualified legal practitioner in England, but also 
must pass an examination before a judge of the same court, as 
to his knowledge of the difference between the English and the 
New Zealand law—a knowledge that can only be obtained by 
practice and wading through some hundreds of colonial statutes 
(the earlier numbers of which are out of print), as there are no 
text books. This bill (as many are) was not sent home for 
Royal assent, and the question of its legality has been mooted 
but not sufficiently tested; but the grounds of the same, whether 
it be because one of our English courts is their Court of Ap- 
peal, or whether because English solicitors previously had a 
right to practise there (which it required an English Act of 
Parliament to deprive them of), or for some other reason, per- 
haps the Incorporated Law Society or some one of your readers 
will inform us. In Australia, I believe, an English solicitor is 
admitted at once on production of the proper credentials and 

yment-of certain fees. What reason is there then in New 

land attempting to be so exclusive? 
An Eneuisn Soricitor. 








REVIEW. 


Speech of the Lord Chancellor on the Revision of the Law. 
Maxwell, 1863. 

Weare glad to possess this important speech of the Lord 
Chancellor in an authorised form: it has received his Lord- 
ship’s corrections, and is now published, with the addition of a 
few illustrative notes. There has prevailed, we believe, both 
in the profession and beyond its limits, a general expectation, 
and on the part of some of our more philosophical jurists, an 
earnest hope, that a well-considered attempt at a re-construc- 
tion of the edifice of the law would distinguish, and perhaps 
render illustrious, the Chancellorship of Lord Westbury. We 
must, however, correct ourselves: re-construction is hardly the 
word to apply to a system which suffers under the reproach of 
being almost entirely without any formation, Our jurispru- 
dence may be said to resemble a puzzle in its state of disinte- 
gration, or rather several puzzles, and the task before us would 
seem to be to put the pieces together; but some of the pieces 
we have to omit, and some we have to supply. From the un- 
scientific character of our law arise of course its uncertainty, 
and its occasional unreasonableness,—evils much insisted on 
in the Lord Chancellor’s speech. Few persons will deny the 
fidelity, any more than the force, of the following representa- 
tion :— 

“* The Court of Queen’s Bench in 1801, when it was consti- 
tuted of judges of great reputation, speaking of a single case 
which had been decided by the same Court only three years be- 
Sore, disapproved it, and yet considered the case before them as 
concluded by its authority, and that the matter having passed 
in rem judicatam, the merits could not now be entered into. 
On another occasion Lord Ellenborough said, ‘ With a decided 
case exactly in point, it would be extraordinary if we were to 
apply a different rule of construction, although, if it were to be 
decided now for the first time, I should not think that decision 
ight.’ In many instances the language is, ‘It is better stare 
decisis ; the very case has already been determined.’ Lord 
Eldon says, ‘ Where there is a decision precisely in point it is 
better to follow it.’ In a multitude of cases the authority of a 
single case, though not fully approved, has governed judicial 
decisions. The language used is, ‘ Although if the matter 
were res integra it might admit of difficulty; or ‘ althorgh the 
doctrine is not founded on good sense,’ or ‘not bottomed in 
reason,’ or ‘although the Court cannot approve or cannot 
understand the reasons,’ yet the authority of the case must be 

followed; and Courts ought no longer to reason on the rule, 
but adhere to it. On the other hand, a single case is frequently 
overruled, although it is declared that ‘no case can be entitled 
to more respect,’ or, that it is a case to which ‘ the Court looks 
with great reepect,’ or, that it is ‘a deliberate judgment,’ be- 
cause ‘the Court cannot conceive the principles upon which 
the decision is founded.’ Sometimes the Court says of a de- 








cided case that it stands altogether by itself, and sometimes 
the antecedent decision is tossed aside in a rude manner, as 
where Lord Ellenborough says, ‘ The case referred to has had 
its day, and it is time it should cease.’ 

“These things are not to be lightly regarded, because your 
Lordships will be kind enough to remember what is the position 
of the lawyer who is calied upon for his opinion. A case is laid 


by a client before his adviser. The latter searches in his books ° 


of precedents. He finds that a particular case has been decided 
which he thinks will govern the one submitted to him, and he 
gives his opinion accordingly. Then he goes into Court, and 
finds to his astonishment that the case may be treated either 
for or against his client, in the manner I have described; the 
result being that it is impossible to predicate with any degree 
of satisfaction or of certainty beforehand what will be the issue 
of acause. Now, is that a condition in which the law of the 
land should stand? Is this a condition in which what is de- 
nominated a science should be permitted to remain?””—Speech, 
pp. J1—13. 

Such is our case-law; and our curious statute-book, with its 
curious interpretation, is surely open to accusations at least as 
serious, Lord Westbury then, fulfilling the anticipation to 
which we have referred, comes forward with a scheme for the 
amelioration of such a state of things—a scheme which, as we 
think, those who may disapprove of it will hardly deem rash, 
and which those, if any there be, who may have looked for a 
more speedy realization of their hopes, must admit to be safe. 
We need not describe the scheme here; with its general nature 
our readers are, of course, already acquainted; and to the lumi- 
nous statement in which it is propounded--a statement distin- 
guished by great breadth of view, and by all his Lordship’s 
felicity of language—we must refer them for more exact infor- 
mation. The subject admits of, nay, requires, a philosophical 
treatment, and there are those who may think that greater 
depth and fulness of thought was to be expected in Lord West- 
bury’s speech. We think, however, his Lordship has shown 
judgment and good sense in dealing with what, after all, is a 
people’s subject in a popular way, and in reserving for future 
opportunities those more special discussions which, no doubt, 
belong to it, and which it will necessarily call forth. . Lord 
Westbury, we imagine, invites discussion; he probably felt 
that it behoved him not to embarrass it. Meanwhile he has 
rendered a most valuable service by the mere publication of his 
speech: and he will himself, we apprehend, find his account in 
having given it to the world, in being able, by referring to it, 
to relieve himself of the necessity of entering into those oral 
explanations which might naturally be expected of him in the 
absence of an authoritative exposition of his plan. 








SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


THE INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of the members of this society 
took place on Tuesday, the 30th of June, at their hall in Chan- 
cery-lane, London, The chair was taken by William Sharpe, 
Esq., the president. ‘The minutes of the last general meeting 
having been read, the president stated the vacancies in the 
council, and the following gentlemen were elected—Mr, James 
Leman, president, Mr. Edward Savage Bailey, vice-president, 
and Mr. Edward Savage Bailey, Mr. Keith Barnes, Mr, 
Ralph Barnes, Mr. John Coverdale, Mr. James Leman, Mr. 
Park Nelson, Mr. Frederick Iltid Nicholl, Mr. John Welch- 
man Whateley, Mr. William Williams, Mr. John Young, 
Mr. Francis Thomas Bircham, Mr. George Burrow Gregory, 
and Mr. Arthur Ryland, of Birmingham, were elected mem- 
bers of the council. The following gentlemen were elected 
auditors of the accounts of the society:—-Mr. William Henry 
Domville, Mr. Frederick Maples, and Mr. George Lee Patteson 

The annual report, which will be hereafter published, com- 
prised the following subjects;—1. Alterations in the law and 
practice. 2, Bills in Parliament. 3, Concentration of the 
courts. 4. Chancery funds commission. 5. The preliminary, 
intermediate and final examinations. 6. Usages of the pro- 
fession. 7. Matters relating to attorneys. 8. New rules 
and orders. 9. Affairs of the Society, library, lectures, &c. 

During the past year 113 new members had been elected, 
and after deducting deaths and retirements, the present num- 
ber was—of town members, 1,443; of country, 505; making 
in all 1,948. ' 

The report of the council was approved, and ordered to be 
entered on the minutes. ; 

The report of the auditors on the accounts of the society was 
also read, and approved of. 
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A discussion then took place on Mr. John Turner’s motion 
for establishing an Attorney's College. An outline of his pro- 
posal will be found elsewhere in our impression of 

The thanks of the meeting were then presented to the 
president, vice-president, and council, and to the secretary. 





; PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


PROJECTED COMPANIES. 
Tue Crepit Mzrropouitan (Limtep), 

Capital, £3,000,000, in £60,000 shares of £50 each. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Sole, Turners, & Hardwick, Alderman- 
bury; Messrs. Newbon, Evans, Newbon, & Heritage, Doctors’ 
Commons, 

This company has been formed for the purpose of granting 
loans or otherwise investing capital for the following amongst 
other objects:— 

1. Metropolitan improvements. 

2. The construction of public and other works. 

3. The erection of markets in crowded neighbourhoods, 

4, The purchasing and completing unfinished dwellings. 

5. Building arcades in fashionable and crowded localities. 

Tue LEASEHOLD InvesTMENT Company (LiMiTED). 

Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each. 

m Solicitors—Messrs. West & King, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
ouse. 

The objects of this company is the investment of capital in 
the purchase of leasehold property; the surplus annual rental, 
after payment of all outgoings and interest upon the capital 
paid up, to be re-invested from time to time in similar pro- 
perty. 

Tue Brazitian AND PortuGuzse Bank (Limrrep). 

Capital, £1,000,000, in 50,000 shares of £20 each. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Uptons, Johnson, & Upton, 20, Austin 


riars, 
This bank has been established to afford increased banking 
facilities between this country and Brazil. 
Tue RicuMomp Hixt Hore, Company (Limited). 
Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sole, Turners, & Hardwic Alderman- 


bury 

The object of this company is to erect on Richmond Hill an 
hotel possessing every modern luxury and convenience, whether 
for visitor or equipage. 








“ STONEWALL JACKSON” AS A STUDENT.—Thomas Jefferson 
Jackson was born in West Virginia in January, 1824. His 
great-grandfatherand great-grandmother were both English. 
His father, who had been in comfortable circumstances, became 
involved towards the end of his life, and left four or five chil- 
dren, of whom our hero was the eldest, in straitened circum- 
stances, “ Stonewall” Jackson received the plain and limited 
English education which may be supposed to be within the 
reach of the sparse agricultural population of Western Virginia, 
and which cannot have amounted to much more than instruction 
in reading and writing. The great event of his life was his 
appointment at the age of nearly nineteen years, to the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, through 
the interest of the member of Congress representing the 
district. It is customary for students to enter West 
Point at the age of sixteen, so that Jackson was nearly 
three years senior to most of his associates, He is described 
by a classmate as having journeyed most of the way from 
Western Virginia to West Point on foot, in a suit of coarse 
homespun cloth and in the roughest of shoes, and as having 
been simple and modest, and at the same time one of the most 
uncouth and ungainly boys that ever entered the academy. 
His restricted opportunities and lifelong residence in a remote 
country district placed him at a great advantage in comparison 
with the sons of wealthier fathers, forced in the hotbeds 
of large towns, and to whom Jackson was at first an unfailing 
source of jest andamusement. But it was not long before his 
patient, self-denying, and indomitable perseverance extorted 
admiration from his compeers as well as from his masters, 
and it was found that he would never leave one lesson or 
recitation until he had thoroughly mastered it, nor ever feign 

possess knowledge which he had not entirely acquired. Again 
and agein, when called upon to —_ questions in the recita- 
tion of the day, he would reply “ Ihave nota syet looked at it. 
Thave been engaged in mastering the recitation of yesterday 





and the day before.” The result was that he graduated 
seventeenth in a class of seventy, at the head of which 
also qentontet General M‘Clellan. There was probably, in 
the whole class, not a boy to whom Jackson at the ontset 
was not inferior in knowledge and attainments. At the end of 
the course he had only sixteen before him, and had-outstripped 
no less than fifty-three. It used constantly to be laughingly said 
by his contemporaries that if the course had been for ten 
instead of four, Jackson would have graduated at the head of 
his class. It was in speaking of a pupil of this character that 
Dr. Arnold once said, “ I would stand to that boy hat in hand.” 


The sheriffs’ annual dinner to the judges was given on the 25th 
ult,, by Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Lawrence and Mr, Sheriff Hugh 
Jones. By a departure from the general custom, the 
took place, not within the precincts of the City, but at the 
Trafalgar,” Greenwich; and the change of } in no way 
detracted from the gaiety and splendour of the entertainment. 


The company comprised the following distinguished : 
—Chief Justice Erle, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Justice 
and Mr, Justice Mellor, Sir H. Williams, General M‘ 3 


Colonel Ewart, Mr. Paget, M.P., Mr. Potter, M.P., Colonel 
French, M.P., Mr. Bovill, M.P., Serjeant Shee, the Assistant 
Judge, the Common Serjeant, Serjeants Hayes, Ballantine, and 
Parry; Mr. Under Sheriff Mackrell, &c., &c. The-usual loyal 
toasts having been proposed and cordially honoured, Mr. Alder- 
man and Sheriff Lawrence gave expression to the admiration 
which he believed was universally entertained of the ability and 
impartiality with which justice was administered in this country 3 
and concluded by proposing “ The Health of Her Majesty's 
Judges,” coupling with the toast the name of Chief 

Erle. Chief Justice Erle, in acknowledging the 

said he felt persuaded that no other conntry in the world ever 
enjoyed at once so much liberty and so much security for life 
and property as England. ‘There were, no doubt, imperfections 
in our laws, as there were in all other human institutions, and 
it was only right that those laws should undergo such amend- 
ments as they might be found from time to time to require; but 
we ought not to change any of the fundamental elements of our 
constititution without a certainty, such as it was very unlikely 
we could entertain, that we should thereby improve our condi- 
tion. With respect to the judges, he should observe that he 
had been associated with them for a period of twenty years, 
and that they had throughout that time commanded his 
respect, and deserved, as he believed, the confidence which had 
been extended to them by the country. Some other toasts 
followed, and the proceedings of the evening were 

brought, at a somewhat advanced hour, to a termination, 


From a return just issued from the Registry of Deeds Office 


in Dublin, it appears that 515 partnerships were registered in 
Ireland from the year 1782 to the present time. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

BEARD—On-‘June 25, at Forest House, Snaresbrook, the wife of Thomas 
Beard, Esq., Solicitor, of a son. 

BIRLEY—On June 29, the wife of Wm. H. Birley, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
of a daughter. 

RENNOLLS—On June 30, at Belsize-road, Hampstead, Victoria, the 
wife of William Henry Rennolis, of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Solicitor, of a 
son, 

MARRIAGES. 

WINCKWORTH—POWELL—On June 25, at St. Paul’s Church, Avenue- 
road, St. John’s- wood, Lewis Winckworth, of No. 6, St. Thomas-street, 
London-bridge, and of Belsize-road, N.W., Solicitor, to a Maria, 
only daughter of W. H. Powell, Esq., M.D., of Adelaide- North, 
and formerly of Fareham, Hampshire. 

, * DEATHS, 

CLARKE—On April 24, at Rangoon, Loftus Tottenham Longueville Clarke 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of the ——_ Court, Calcutta, 

FITZWILLIAMS—On June 30, at it, Tenby, Mary Uirieca Sarah, 
eldest daughter of E. C. L. Fitzwilliams, of Belmont, Tenby, Adpar, 
oe tle Emlyn, and the Temple, London, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 


aged 28. 

RICHARDS —On June 25, at Mordon House, Rhyl, Edw ard Lewis Richards, 
Esq., Judge of the County Courts, and Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
for Flintshire, aged 59. 





ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


AT THE MART. 
F old Residence, knows. « Fi Taree,” Fiterep-pert, 
ree. nown as arma, 
Middlesex, with lodge, paddock, &c., containing Tee ees 
acres— Sold for £10,500. 


By Mr. Mansa. 
Copyhold Ground Rents, amounting to £140 per 


public-house, Upper Church: 


F 
J 


Ff 
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By Messrs. Epwin Fox & Bousrretp. 

Freehold and part leasehold estate, comprising the house and premises, 
24, and 24a, Gresham-street, City. —Sold for £11,800. 
Freehol id and copyhold residence and grounds, 19 acres, “ Farmer’s 
Hall,” Edmonton. —Sold for £2,650. 

By Messrs. Cuartron & Sons. 

Freehold farm, 54a, Or. 28: bier residence and buildings, Yalding, and 
Brenchley, Kent.—-Sold 2,280. 
reehold peti, with stabling, &c., Hildenborough , Tonbridge.—Sold 


By Messrs. Norman & Son. 
Lease of premises, Nos. 7 ? and 8, Aldersgate-street; term 4 years from 
Midsummer, rae rent, £150 per annum,—Sold for £930 


'y Messrs, Rusuworrns, Jarvis, & Assorr. 
Leasehold a. 5. No. 168, Regent-street ; term, 99 years from April 
1820; ground rent, £64 per annum ; let at £315 per annum.—Sold for 


Leasehold premises, No. 170, Regent-street; term, 56 years from April, 
1863; no ground rent; let at £350 per annum.—Sold for £5,750, 

Leasehold premises, also No. 170, Regent-st, and two dwelling-houses, 
Nos. 62 and 63, King-street; similar term; ground reat, £171 6s. per 
annum ; let at £665 per annum.—Sold for £7,450. 

Leasehold, a show-room adjoining the above ; similar term; free from 
ground _— “ at £275 pedoetidd ay annum.—Sold for £3,650. 

Leasehold d King-street, Regent-street, with workshops 
rw} rear; nope ss gee term ; ground rent, £58; let at £150.—Sold for 

Leasehold dwelling-house, 64, King-street, with workshops in the » a F 
similar term; ground rent, £22 3s. 6d.; let at £65.—Sold for £570 


By Messrs. Norton, Hocoart, & Tatst. 

Freehold, Philberts House, Bray, near Maidenhead, with cottage, farm 
yard, building, &c., and meadow land, containing altogether about 
Sia, Or. 35p.—Sold for £4,500. 

Freehold, Braywick Field, containing 22a. 3r. 28p. arable land.—Sold for 


£4,530. 
Freehold cottage and 13a. Ir. 27p. arable meadow land, at Bray.—Sold 
Frechold cot cottage, Holyport-street, Bray, with garden, &¢.—Sold for £390. 
ee garden ground, Holyport-street, containing 0a. Ir. 30p.—Sold 


lor £85, 
Freehold meadow land, Oakley, in the parish of Bray, la. 2r, 10p.—Sold 


By Messrs. Gapspen, WinTeRFLoop, & EL.is. 
Copyhold and =A part freehold, The Feathers public house, Old Castle- 
street —Sold for £850. 
Copyhold, five messuages, Nos. 17, 18, and 41, Old Castle-street, and Nos. 
an and 2, New Castle-street; and freehold, No. 26, Austen-street.—Sold 


Copyhold, three messuages, Nos. 48 to 58, Old Castle-street.—Sold for £130. 


By Messrs. Price & CuarK. 
oo residence, No, 88, Adelaide-road, Haverstock Hill.—Sold for 
Leasehold eee, Tes. 7, 8, and 9, Bedford-court, Red Lion-sguare.— 


Sold for £450 
By Mr. J. J. Oncity. 
Leasehold tens stock- totaled known as Bewlay’s, No. 49, Strand.—Sold 


for £140 
By Messrs. Watrers & Lovesoyr. 

Freehold house and shop, No. 37, Brook-street, Holborn.—Sold for £600. 
Freehold, two houses and shops, Nos. 14 and 15, Cross-street, Newington- 
butts, and a aaa, No. 7, Collitch-place, at the back.—Sold for £420. 
By Messrs. Vewrom & Son. 

Leasehold house and ou. No. 13, Cheapside.—Soid for £1,010. 
Leasehold house and shop, No. 12, Cheapside.—Sold for £1,020. 
By Mr. Joun Buarorp. 
Two freehold houses and shops, Nos. 23, and 26, Widegate-street, Bishops- 
gate-street.—Sold for £1,600. 
Freehold residence, Cambridge House, Staines-road, Hounslow.—Sold for 


£520, 
By Mr. Crisre. 

Freehold residence, Thornton-lodge, near Thornton-heath, Croydon, 
Surrey.—Sold for £1,320. 

Freehold ground rent of £7 per annum, secured on Nos. 1 to 3, Devon- 
shire-cottages, St. James’s-rd, Croydon.—Sold tor £140. 

Freehold ground rent of £12 per annum, secured on six houses, Lands- 
down- -road, Croydon.—Sold for £217. 

Freehold ground rent of £10 per annnm, , secured on four houses in Queen’s 
road, Croydon.—Sold 

Freehold ground rent of £4 per annum, secured on two houses in Land- 
street, Croydon.—Sold for £78. 

Freehold ground rent of £9 6s. per annum, secured on two houses, Dag- 
nalis-grove, Croydon.—Sold for £90 

Freehold, four ge Union-street, Croydon. —Sold for £295. 

Freehold ' residence, Rose anes, S Gloucester-rd, Croydon.—Sold for £260. 

os two plots building land , Dagnalls-park, Croydon.—Sold for 


— residence, The Lewes, White Horse-road, Croydon.—Sold for 


By Mr. WartTincoam. 

Freehold buildidg land, fronting Hartfield-road, Wimbledon, Surrey. Lots 
52 and 7” sold for £70 each ; lots 54, 55, and 57, sold ‘tor £67 each ; 
lot 56, sold for £66 ; lots 65, 66, 67, and 68, sold for £65 each ; lots, 58, 
59, ond 1 111, sold for £64 each ; lots 109, and 110, sold for £62 each, 

By Messrs. Futter & Honser. 

Freehold and part copyhld p'ot of — abutting upon Winchester- 
street, Bethnal-green, with buildings thereon.—Sold for £4,000. 

Copvhold premises, known as the Whitechapel Distillery, Bucks. row, 
Whitechapel, with residence, lodge, engine-house, workshops, etc.—Sobd 


for £13,000, 
By Mr. Ansorr. 

Pipl Rao, eage, oo” Dees eo one et ponent ee 

Langley Marish ¢ house and grounds, woods 

plantations, and farm of 16a. 3r. 27p., farm house and 4 


villa residence, and several peasant’s cottages; calunntel aimaat tikes 


Leasehold residence, No.8, Montague-place, buast-eleniat term 99 years 
— 1802; ground rent £40 per annum; let at £150 perannum. 


Sold for 960 guineas. 
A profit rental of £16 per annum, secured on two dwelling houses, Nos, 35 
and 36, Union-street, City-road.—Sold for £185. 
Leasehold, four rr Buckingham-place, Page’s-lane, Uxbridge, Mid- 
dlesex.—Sold for £' 
By Messrs. Hammonn & Ervoarp. 
ee three houses, Nos. 49 to 51, Parker-street, Drury-lane.—-Sold 
30. 
Leasehold, five houses, Nos. 1 to 3, New-street, and 22 and 23, George- 
street, Bloomsbury.—Sold for £600. 
——- four houses, Nos. 14 to 17, Barclay-street, Somers-town,—Sold 
for 
net oe house and shop, No. 19, Earl-street West , Edgware-road.—Sold 
for 
— poo house and shop, No. 18, Earl-street West, Edgware-road,—Sold 
for 
sr ry house and shop, No. 72, Carlisle-street, Edgware-road.—Sold 
for 
Leasehold house and premises, No. 71, Great Carlisle-street, Marylebone. 
—Sold for £660. 
Leasehold house and premises, No. 57, Museum-street, Bloomsbury.— 
Sold for £130, 
Beneficial interest in a ry of chambers, situate No. 4, Verulam-build- 
ings, Gray’s Ina.—Sold for £335. 
Leasehold residence, ag ry Hermitage-villas, Highgate Rise.—Sold 


for £450- 

By Messrs. WINSTANLEY. 
Freehold plot of building land,fronting Enmore-road, South Norwood, 
Surrey.—Sold for £460. 
Freehold building land, fronting Enmore-road.—Sold for £770. 
Freehold building land, fronting Howard and Enmore Roads.—Sold 
for £350. 

By Messrs. BEADEL. 

Reais anes and shop, No. 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. Sold 


or ° . 
Freehold (and small part iy A brmey known as ‘‘ The Hill Farm,” situate 
in the parishes of Great dow and West Hanningfield, Essex, com- 
prising farm-house, homestead, two labonrers’ cottages, and 110a. 2r. 14p. 
of arable and pasture land. Sold tor £3,100. 
Copyhold Farm, known as “ Little Craggers and Londons,” in the parish 
of Laindon, Essex, comprising three messuages, barn, ‘stable, &c., and 
38a. 3r. 12p., arable land. Sold for £1,500. 
Leasehold, eighteen houses, situate in Pelham-street, Lombard-st, and 
Preston-street, Mile End, New-town.—Sold for £1,120. 
Freehold, five sixteenth shares in No. 315, Strand, known as “ Betty’s” 
chop-house, and the Blacksmith’s shop in ‘the rear. —Sold for £660. 


By Messrs. BroaD, Parrcuanp, & WILTSHIRE. 
se two cottages and a plot of land, Tarkey-st, Enfield. Sold for 


Leasehold dwelling house, No. 24, Bouverie-street, anda piece of ground 
in the rear with erections thereon.—Sold for £595. 
Leasehold, two houses, Nos.3 and 4, Ashen-tree-court, Bouverie-street.— 


Sold for £141. 
Leasehold house and shop, No. 63, New Compton-street, Soho.—Sold for 


£180. ft 
—— house and shop, No, 64, New Compton-street, Soho,—Sold for 
50. 


AT GARRAWAY’S 
By Messrs. Crarrer & Son. 

os —_ houses, Nos. 47 and 48, Hartland-road, Camden Town.—Sold 
for £425. 

voce four cottages, Rose and Crown-lane, Hammersmith.—~Sold for 

By Messrs. Farewnornen, Cranke, & Lye. 

The valuable and important manorial estate of Elveden, otherwise Elden, 
in the county of Suffolk, with spacious noay mansion, large gardens 
and pleasure grounds, the village and the entire parish, enclosing an 
area of nearly 5,200 acres, and the advowson of the rectory; estimated 
annual value of the entire estate, £2,700, exclusive of the faeces 
the fall of timber, and cutting of underwood. The timber, underw: 
and plantations, valueda t £31,446, will be included in the purchase.— 
Sold for £102,000. 





LONDON GAZETIES. 


Professional Partnerships Dissolved. 
TogspaY, June 30, 1863, 
Hulton, Fredk ley, & George Brett, Attorneys and Solici Man- 
chester and Sal bed ( Hulton & Brett). June 24. By effluxion of time, 
Webster, John, & Wm D. Sneyd, Attorneys and Solicitors, Manch (Web- 
ster & Sneyd), June 24. By mutual consent. 


BA indings-up of Joint Stock Companies. 
Tvespay, June 30, 1863, ~ 
UnNitimsTeD In CHANCERY. 
Pheenix Life Assurance Company.—Peremptory order for a call of £8 ed 
share on all contributories, to be be paid on or before ad 13, at 12, to 
W. Turquand, Official Manager, 16, Tokenhouse-yard. 


Creditors under 22 & 23 Vict. cay. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Farway, June 26, 1863. 


7: John, White Swan Tavern, Piccadilly, Victualler, July 21. 
& Cullingford, Gracechurch-st, 
Bald Nessa Stourport, Worcester, lronfounder. Aug 20. Jones & 


Berks, Christopher, Holbeach, Lincoln, Gent. July 30. Caparn. 
Collins, Jas, Hazlewood House, Edgbaston, B rass Founder, Sept 1. Webb, 


Dixon, “Matthew, Wheatley Hill, Durham, Farmer. Aug 1. Smith, 





£500,—Sold for 13,320 guineas. 





Hawkins, David, Walsall, Wine Merchant, Aug 20. Thomas, Walsall. 
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Howell, im, Chippenham, Wilts, Cloth Manufacturer. Aug 31. Stone 
xacoot, John, Park-lane, Middx, Esq. Aug 1. Leman & Co, Lineoin's- 


inn-fields. 
Lawrence, Joseph, St Michael, Bath, Saddler. Aug 31. Stone & Co, 
~—m * Wm, North Perrott, Somerset, Yeoman. Aug 22. Templeman, 


kerne. 
Stafford, John, Bath, Tradesman. Aug 31. Stone & Co, Bath. 
TuEsDaY, June 30, 1863. 
Bird, Hannah Eliz Wilberforce, aerate Hyde-park, Widow. Aug 1. 
Hume & Bird, Gt James-st, Bedfurd-ro 
— 3 Jas, Belfield, Windermere, Esq. * July 31, Harrison & Son, 


= Wm, Camden-rd Villas, Middx, Esq. Aug 25. Lovesy, New-inn, 


Hamper, “Hy, ——. Baker. Oct ll. M. L, & C. Daniel, Ramsgate. 
n, John H [ Assuetes, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Merchant. July 
25. Hodge & i Sewenstie-upon- 
at: sony § Cranbrook, Kent, Spinster. ‘Aug 21. Neve & Co, Cranbrook. 
— Ann, Lendal, York, Widow. Aug 25, Richardson & Co, 


susces, aS Gwennap Moors, Gwennap, Cornwall. Aug6. Smith & 


rts, 
White, Fredk White, Mudeford, bn ssgrpeend Southampton, Esq. Aung 
7. Moore & St. Barbe, L Lymington 
STreditors under Estates in Chancery. 


Last Day of Proof. 
Friar, June 26, 1863. 
Burgess, Jas, Winchester-st, Pimlico. July 18. Ginn v. Burgess, V. C. 


K ley. 
Dobson, John, Percy Banks, nr se Shields, Tile Manufacturer. July 
21. Dodds v. » V, C. Stu 
~— Wm, Bedford, ‘Carpenter. Say 17. Eastaff v. Carrier, V. C. 
Gay, Augustus Geo Geo, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, Gent. July 10. 
pson v. rae ‘ood. 

Irons, Joseph, G rove-lane, Camberwell, Protestant Dissenting Minister. 
King? Ami a od Lode ctx Wid July 25. Salish: 

nn, on ee, ‘ton, ow. w v. 

Ridley. V. C, Kinde: . mex. 

Lobley AA Saxilby, Lincotn, Butcher. July 17. Lobley v. a MR. 


Gloucester, Tailor. July 18. Mitchell v. Ellis, M 
Price, Geo Prytherch, Liandilo, Carmarthen, Gent. July 18. , ae 


reh, 
Stevens, Wm Vit Mande-grove, Fulham-rd, Surgeon. July 25. Stevens 
v. Cock, V.C, Kindersiey. : : 


TuEsDAY, June 30, 1863. 
a John, Kingston-upon-Hull, Carrier. July 31. Bray v. Downes, 


Cc. x 

—— Cley-next-the-Sea, Norfolk. Aug. Pitcher v. Pitcher, 
Garnons, Rev re. egy Pugh, Ulting, Essex. July 22. Stapleton v. 

Garnons, V. C. St 

Hine, com Greysouthen, Brigham, Cumberland, Esq. July 20. Harris 
— Wm, Awliscombe; Devon, Yeoman. July 14. Lane v. Banfield, 
ae hing 5 » Pershore, Worcester, Surgeon. July 27, Beamish 
ee oe Robt, Bett, Dartington, Brighton, Gent. Aug 3%. Johnson v. Rouse, 


Assignments for Benet of Creditors. 
Tuxrspay, June 30, 1863. 
Tapiora Os. jun, po Fone ya and Folkstone, Corn Merchant. June 26. 


*ingstord 
Kennerley, Edward, Salford, Grocer. June 26. Pankhurst, Manch, 


Deeds registered pursuant to Bankruptcy Act, 1861. 
Farar, June 26, 1863. 
Andrew, Philip, & Hy Wm Crowhurst, Swansea. June 5. Comp. Reg 
pokes’ Stepgen, & Hy & Hy } aig Marylebone-lane, Middlx, Printers. 


June 12 
ae Jos, Ticeet aeamcets, Auctioneer. June 2. Conv. Reg 


aa Thos, eo Bucks, Builder. May oe Conv. Reg June 22. 

(dg eee, Ore , Shoemaker. June 13, Asst, Reg June 24, 
irm, Grocer. May 26. Asst. Reg June 22 

car, ‘ohn —— Strand, Lamp Manufacturer. May 29. Asst. Reg 

iy ope John, 1 Alpha-pl, ig Peckham, Grocer, June 3, Comp. 


Dizce, Geo, Birm, Tailor. une 8 Asst, Reg Jane 25, 
eg ~~ wahsae Finely Fleet-st, Bookseller. May 30. Asst. Reg 


a Manch, Corn Dealer, Junell. Comp. Reg 


Rbt, Fakenham, Norfolk, Innkeeper. May 28, Ass. Reg June 23. 

Frey Sepen, atl, » Leicester, Grocer. June 6. Cony. Reg June 25. 

» Dorset, Draper. May 28. Asst. Reg June 25, 

Gregg St. gg Shy = Wider} Kentish Town, Mine Proprietor. June 
une 26, 

Gregory, Maurice Weston-super-Mare, Upholster, June 11. Cony. Reg 


—— Pad Jas, Graham-st, Pimlico, Builder. June 20. Asst. Reg 
Bickian, Th json Shel, Greengrocer. May 29. Asst. Reg June 24. 
i ‘sami Wm, Islo of Wight, Grocer, May 29. Conv. 


a. June 24, 
ence ha ann mh Elizabeth, Diisabeth, Houthaee, Profewor of Male.” Fane 19, 





Mays, Jas, Chareh-st, Chelses, Middx, Night Porter. June 16, Comp. 
une e 
Olzewiec, Morice, Compton-st, banging Umbrella Stick Manu- 


facturer. May 29. Comp. June 
——o. wap one by , Rothwell, York, out of business. May 
Little Yarmouth), out of busi- 


24. 
Raylance, Sam), Macclesfield, Silk Dyer. June 5, = Reg June 25. 
—S Hey, Lancaster, Cotton Spinner. June 16. Asst. Reg 


Roberts, Wm, Rochdale, Draper. June !. Reg June 24. 
Rudland, Rbt, Sudbury, Suffolk, Wine Merchant, June4. Assi. Reg 


June 26. 
—— , Wm, Tuxford, Nottingham, Currier, June 18. Conv. Reg 
une 
Smith, Hamel ge a Ngee a A 19. Asst. = 
Sturgeon, Wm, Rochdale, Drape mf eg Se code June 25, 

Thierry, Jules, Leicester-sq, Middx, Henri ae 

orth, Hairdressers. Conan Apion 28 re oe Semienel. ay 

tford, Comm y 28. 


eg 
Williams, Jemima, Liverpool, Tailor. June ll. Cony. ferpossrns 
ee. Rbt, Kingston-upon-Hull, Maltster. June 16. Comp, Reg 


24. 
Windsor, Ann, Devonport, Grocer. June 9. Conv. Reg June 23. 
Turspar, June 30, ae aii 
Berrett, Rbt, Sutton, Suffolk, Farmer, June 5. SS en" 
— her cpa Stock port, Candle Wick Spinner. 
une 
Bradshaw, Jas, Sheffield, Grocer, June6. Asst. Reg June 29, 
Buckley, Saml, Altrincham, Stonemason, June 6. Asst. os June 30, 
Currie, Peter, Gravesend, Tailor. June 23. Comp. Reg June 27. 
——- Susan Eliz, Holborn-hill, Milliner, June 11. Comp. Reg 
une 30. 
Ford, John, Earl Stonham, Suffolk, Grocer. June 23. Asst. By June 29, 
Gill, Hugh, Halifax, Chemist. June 9, Asst. Reg June 
——s weg — jun, Warren-st, Camden-town, iD. June 3. 
mv. Reg 
~~? Hy Haunt, + Lyne, Wine Merchant. June 23. Comp. 
oo 30. 
Robbe, W: Cheltenham, Miller. June 25. Asst. June 27. 
Kite, Wm  Retcher, Caledonian- -rd, Middix, Woollen . Jane 5. 
Comp. Reg June 29. 
we Thos, Grove-rd, Brixton, Wine Merchant. June 22, Comp. Reg 


oe Thos Chas, Yeoril, Chemist. June 12. Comp. Reg June 26. 
Postill, Edw, York, Grocer. June 22. Asst. Reg June 30. 
Rae, Jane, King’s Lynn, Tea Dealer. Junel0. Asst. Reg June 26. 
Robins, ee & Geo Edw Hudson, Brook-st, Hanover-sq, 
June 1 Reg June 27. 
Rutter, end, W Willenhall, Stafford, Victualler. June 8. Asst. By Sng 
Samwells, Wm, City-rd, Coach Builder, June 4, Asst. une 29, 
Smith, a Gt Tower-st, Wine Merchant. June 23. Comp. 
Reg June 30 
Smith, Sam!, Louth, Lincoln, Grocer. June8. Conv. Reg June 26. 
ithson, Francis Wm, Halifax, Wh olesale Grocer June4, Asst. Reg 
June 30. 
a Edmund, Lower Norwood, Dealer in Hops. May 29. Cony. 


Taylor, Thos E Hibbert, Manch, Chemist. June 26. Comp. June 30. 

bay John, Luddenden Foot, Halifax, Manofacturer. June 15, Asst. 
eg June 26, 

Wilkins, John, Brinkworth, near Chippenham, Wilts, Farmer. June 6. 


Cony. Reg June 29, 
Bankrupts. 
Farpar, June 26, 1863, 
To Surrender in London. 
Ashford, Thos Francis, jun, Dene Pimlico, outof employ. Pet June 
Boruets, By f+: brine l-rd, Islington, Newspaper Writer. 
‘ Liverpool- 
Pet June Msn ery lant 1. Harrison & Lewis, Old Jewry. 
Batten, Edw Wm, Market-place, Junction-rd, Upper Holloway, Clerk. Pet 
Beareroft, Edw Chas ‘Ki thas Market, Norfolk, Clerk in Holy 
re iw as 
Orders. Pet June 22, aly 7 at 1. Brook, New-inn, Strand. 
—- J = nema ty pera Pa ml Watchmaker. PetJune24. July15 


Biemtlige Ed Haag Ped ge > Upaieien Pet June 22. July 7 at 
2. Willoughby & Co, Clifford’s-inn. 

Clark, Jno Busby, West Strand, Lamp Manufacturer. Pet June 23, July 
7 at 2. Cooke, st, y 

Cottrell, Mary Ann, iiersham, Walton-on-the-Thames, , Market 
Gardener, Pet June 22. July 15 at 1. Lawrence & Co, Old Jewry- 


ena ag 
Davis, Hy » Ealing, Middlesex, Civil Engineer. 


Castlebar Hill 
weet Sune 24, 24. ae sett, Lawrence & Co, OM Jowry-chambera, 
ton, w, Wellingto: ‘andsworth-rd, V: 
June 23. July 15 at 12. Heathfield, Linco’: tan Aetds. 


Ellis, Edw Geo, Jameé-st, Oxford-st, Carpenter. Pet June 23. July 7 at 
Bedford-row. 


2. Wright, 
peu ae Rankin, Charles-st, Haymarket, of no occupation. Pet 
June 20. July7 ati. Flower, Bedford-row. 
an NES Builder. Pet June 19. July6at3, Emmett& 
Son, Bloomsb: mae 
Gillemand, Leon, Newman-st, Cet ee Pet June 
24. July 4atll, Levy, Henrietta-st, Coven 
Hart, Judah, Pitfield-st, Hoxton, Fish Dealer. Pet June 24. July 7 at 1. 


Beard, Basi -8t. 
Hill, Hy, -st, Prince of Wales-rd, Haverstock-hill, Bricklayer’s 
Foreman. Pet June 22. July 7 atl. Cooper, 


Jackson, Chas, Farnborough, Kent, General bee be yg Pet June 28. 
Suly 7 at 2. M Warwick-court, 

J Mary Camden-town, House Keeper. Pet 
omy Mer et eae | 
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Lowden, Thos, Goldsmith-st, London, Warehouseman. Pet June 22. July 
7at2. Poole, Bartholomew-close, 

Muffett, Reuben, Hadley-street North, Kentish- panva Builder. Pet June 
23. July 7 ati. Denton & Hall, Gray’s-inn-squa: 

Parker, Hy, Woolwich, Shipwright. Pet June 22, July 15 at 12, Cooper, 


Charing-cross. 

Pettett, Jas, Upper Clifton-st, Shoreditch, Gasfitter. Pet June 24. July 
14 at ll. Le Blanc & Torr, New Bridge-st. 

Puddy, George, Harmood-st, Kentish-town, Boot Maker. Pet June 22. 
July 7 atl. Hare, Old Jewry, 

Saunders, Chas Wm, Rufford’s-bnildings, High-st, Islington, Trimming 
Seller. Pet June 23. July 7 at 2. Silvester, Gt Dover-st, New- 


ington. 

Smale, Edgar, Wenlock-rd, St Leonard's, Shoreditch, Brewer's Assistant. 
Pet June 24. July 15 at 12. Halse & Trustram, Cheapside. 

Stock, Alf Gregory, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, Milliner. Pet June 
ro Mem 15 at 12. Treherne & White, Barge-yard-chambers, Buck- 

ury. 

Tackle, Stephen Barrow, Chapples-terrace, Reginald-st, Deptford, Attor- 
ney’s Clerk. Pet June 24. July 7 ati. Holmes, Fenchurch-st, 

Welch, Benj, Fordingbridge, Hants, Boot Maker. Pet June 22. July 15 
at 12. Sandys & Knott, Gray’s-inn-square. 

To Surrender in the Country. 

Addison, Leonard, sen, Roose Mill, Dalton, Lancaster, out of business. 
Pet June 22. Manch, July8 at in. Slater, Manch. 

Archbutt, Hannah, Cottingham, York, Publican. Ad June 13, Hull, 
July 6 at 11. Summers, Kingston-upon- Hull, 

Beckett, Wm Burman, Wolverhampton, Tailor. Pet. 
July 7 at 12, Walker, Wolverhampton. 

Bluck, Edward, Reck Ferry, Cheshire, Attorney-at-Law. Pet June 23. 
Birkenhead, J uly 27 at 10. Feltham, Birkenhead. 

Bunnell, John, Chester, Publican. Pet June 19. Chester, July 10 at 4. 
Churton, Chester. 

Bush, John, —~oh meet Merchaut. Pet June 15. Bristol, July 10 at 11. 


Bevan & Co, Bris 
Broomhead, Sam] os Lpool, Adj June 20. Lpool, July 10 
7 John Harkness, Lpool, Draper. Adj June 20. Lpool, July 10 
at tl. 


at ll. 
Camm, Micah, Greenhill, Derby, Scythe Manufacturer. 
Sheffield, July 15 at 2. Binney, Sheffield. 
Carr, Leonard, Blackburn, Builder. Adi June 17. Manch, July 14 at 12. 
Gardner, Manch. 
Cawood, Augustus Joseph, Pendre, Cardigan, Managing Attorney's Clerk, 
Pet June 22. Cardigan, July 10 at 3. Smith, Cardigan. 
Corke, John Geo, Seal, Kent, Agricultural Labourer. 
Sevenoaks, July 6 at 11.30. White, Russell-sq, Middx. 
Cross, Thos, Westbromwich, Ironmaster, Pet June 22. Birm, July 10 at 


12. James & Co, Birm. 

Cross, Wm, Hulme, no business. Adj June 23, Salford, July 11 at 9.30. 
Swan, Manch. 

Crosthwaite, John Maughan, Manch, Beerseller. Adj June 16. Manch, 
July 9 at il. Gardner, Manch. 


Cureton, John, Aguotost, Madeley, Salop, Dealer in Stationery. Pet June 


Wolverhampton, 


Butcher. 


Pet June 25. 


Pet June 20. 


16. Madeley, July 11 at 12. Walker, Wellington. 
en, Geo, Hay, Brecknock, Woollen Manufacturer. Pet June 20. 
Hay, July 10 at 11. Games, Hay. 
Ditehburn, Dent Waterloo, Monkwearmouth, Miller. Pet June 22, 
Bishopwearmouth, July 10 at 12. Graham, Sunderland. 
Thos, Mount Broughton, Salford, "Merchant. Pet June 20. 


Dutton, 
Manch, July If at 10. Atkinson & Co, Manch 

Edwards, Robt, Ruthin, Corn Dealer. Pet Jane 24. Ruthin, July 9 at 
11. Louis, Ruthin. 

Edwards, Wm, St Peter the Great, Worcester, Labourer. Ad June 12. 
Worcester, July 14 at 11. 

Emery, Sam! Anderson, Lpool, Comedian. Pet June 25, Lpool, July 13 
atll. Littledale & Co, Lpool. 

Evans, Jas, Pembroke Dock, Cabinet Maker. Pet June 23. Pembroke, 
July 11 at 9.30. Parry, Pembroke Dock. 

Farmer, John, Warbleton, Sussex, Farmer. Pet June 23. Lewes, July 8 
at il. Goodman, Brighton 

Fiuck, Chas, pewe 20 Suffolk, Grocer. Pet June 9. Sudbury, July 9 at 
12. Curdinali, Halstead. 

Forster, John, Little Bolton, Lancaster, Builder. Pet June 22. Bolton, 
July 8 at 10. Edge, Bolton 

Franklin, Thos, St Neots, Huntingdon, Innkeeper. Pet June 22. St 
Neots, July 9at 1%. Wilkinson & Butler, St Neots. 

Fullwood, Edward, Bristol, Cement Manufacturer. Pet June 24. Bristol, 
daly 10 at 11. Henderson, Bristol. 

Fussey, Robt Arthur, Kingston-upoo- Hall, Contractor. Pet June 18, 
ou ’ June 27 af 11. ton-upon-Hall. 

, Decimus, Edingsle, B me Farmer. Pet June 22. Nottingham, 

uly 15 at 11. " James & Oo, Bi rm. 

, Peter, Chi Blacksmith. Pet June 18. Cheltenham, 
wa, Mle ae =" po agge ore os 
Gibbs, , Devon, r. 
4 atl2. Pare Dg Totnes. = 


ooaly Tat Hi. 


op Thos, Lpool, Comm Agent. Pet June 24, Lpool, July 13 at 11. 
Pet June 20. Sheffield, July 11 at 10, 
Hinge. es. Edward, Dover, Pork Butcher. Adj June 15. Dover, July 8 
Maesteg, Glamorgan, Miners’ Overman. Pet June 23. 
Stock wood, Bridgend. 
Robt, West Hallam, Derby, Schoolmaster. Pet June 22. Derby, 
July 23 at 12. , Not 
erick, Joseph, Shap, Westmorland, Tailor. Pet June 24. Penrith, 
July 9 at 11. Cant, Penrith, 
Richd, Back Urmston, nr Manch, Butcher. Adj June 17. Manch, 
July 14at 11. Gardner, Manch. 
- John, ogy cama Pet June 24, Sheffield, July 15 at 
ven, J Burton- Butcher. Pet June 16, Jul 
tong on ate Burton, July 


‘tart. 
u ring- 
any eerie Lpool, Lodging-house Keeper. Adj June 20, Lpool, 


Howells, Richd, 
duly 11 at 11. 


Pet June 23. Totnes, July | 





Monkhouse, Geo, Cowrigg, Cumberland, Agricultural Labourer. Pet June 
22, Penrith, July 8atli, Arnison, Penrith. 

Neeis, Valentine, Ottery St Mary, Devon, Labourer. Pet June 22. Honi- 
ton, July 6 at 12. Floud, Exeter. 

Packer, Jas, Wantage, Berks, Plumber. Pet June 15. Wantage, July 29 


at2. Cave, Newbury 
Parks, Selina, Aston, Warwick, Widow. Pet June 24. Birm, July 13 at 


12, Suckling, Birm. 
Poole, Albert, Dawley, Satop, Druggist. Pet June 23. Madeley, July 11 


at 12. Walker, Wellington. 
Powell, Edwin, Hereford, Plumber. Pet June 22, Birm, July 13 at 12. 
Manch, July 13 at 9.30. 


Suckling, Birm. 
Pet June 23. 
Gardner, Manc 


Russell, Edward, harry Baker. 

Siddall, Geo, Opensham, Lancaster, Baker. Adj June 17. Manch, July 
14 at }2. Gardner, M 

Silk, Richd, Willenhall, Stafford, Victualler, Pet June 24, Birm, July 10 


at 12. Walker, Birm. 

Smith, John, Oadby, Leicester, Butcher. Adj June 15. Leicester, July 
11 at 10.30. Watts, Leicester. 

Smith, John Morgan, Manch, Joiner. Pet June 24. Manch, July 7 at 12, 
Boote, Manch. 

Sparrow, Chas Jas, Cheltenham, Dealer in China. Pet June 28. Bristol, 
July 10 at ll. Taynton, Gloucester. 

Streatfield, Fredk, Colwich, Stafford, Coal Dealer. PetJune 24, Stafford, 
July 14 at 10. Crabb, Rugeley. 

Sutherland, Thos, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Pork Butcher. Pet June 20. 
Newcastle, July 22 at 12. Bush, Newcastle-upon- 

Whalley, Wm, Blackburn, Publican. Adj June 17. Manch, July 14 at 11. 
Gardner, Manch. 

Williams, Jno Harvey, Tenby, Pembroke, of no business. Pet June 23. 
Pembroke, July 11 at 9.30. Parry, Pembroke Dock. 

Young, Jno, Sunderland, Chemist. Pet June 17. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
July 10 at 12, Chater & Chater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Torsbay, June 30, 1863. 
To surrender in London. 
Adams, Geo, Fenchurch-st, Indigo Dealer. Pet June 15. July 14 at 11. 
Laurance & Co, Old Jewry-chambers. 


Alderton, Chas Wm, Bridge-rd, East Moulsey, Tobacconist. Pet June 27. 
July 14 at 1. Treherne & Wolferstan, Gresham- st. 

Anderson, Jno, New-wharf, Whitefriars, Wine Merchant. Pet June 24. 
July 14 at 12. Miller, Philpot-lane. 

Beaumont, Wm Hy, Reading, Ironfounder. Pet June 25. July 14 at 12. 
Holmes, Gt James-st, Bedford-row, agent for Neale, Reading. 

Carrick, Jno, Bank-rd, Ratc!iffe, Middx, Beerseller. Pet June 27. July 
14 at 12. Lewis, Raymond’s- -buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

Croft, Wm Garmston, Orchard-st, Gt Chapel-st, Me agg Cheese- 
monger. Pet June 25. July 14 ‘at 11, Phipos, Coleman-s 

Farrer, Edwin, Twyford, Hants, Beerseller. Pet June 26, Tuly i4at 12, 
Juckes, Basinghall-st. 

Fowler, Thos Elias, Low Leyton and Stratford, Glass Cutter. Pet June 23, 

July 14 at Il. King, Queen-st, Cannon-st West. 


Gashion, Sam}, Lower-st, Islington, Dealer in Marine Stores. Pet June. 


26 (for pau). July 14 at2. Aldridge. 

Grant, Alexander, Berwick-st, Soho, Optical Sling Cuse Maker. Pet June 
24. July 14 at il. Peverley, Coleman-st. 

Hahn, Jno, Bronti pl, East-st, Walworth, Cab Driver. Pet June 25. July 
14 at ll. Peverley, Coleman-st. 

Hazell, Benj Thos, Ebury-mews, Chester-sq, Pimlico, Cab Driver. Pet 
Tune 25. July 14 at 2. Cooper, Charing-cross, 

Heseltine, Wm, King-st, Holborn, out of business, Pet June 26. July 14 


at 2. Catchpole, Gt Tower-st. 
Pet June 25. July 15 at 2. 


Hicks, Wm, Warner-st, Dover-rd, Solicitor. 
Wells, Moorgate-st. . 
-st, Somers-town, Middx, out of business. 


Hollis, Rchd Augustus, Cha) 


Pet June 25. July 14atli. Wright, Chancery-lane, 
Honeywill, Thos Wm Quelch, Princes-st, Rotherhiihe, Medical Student. 
Pet June 26. July 14at12, Ingle & Goody, King William. st. 


Lausseure, Alf, Rathbone-pl, Oxford-st, Watchmaker. Pet June 24 (for 
pau). July 14 at 12. Al 

Lynn, Daniel, Newland-pl, Kensington, Upholsterer. Pet June 26. July 
14atl. Harrison & Lewis, Old Jewry. 

Mackenzie, Alexander Wedderburn, Golders-greti| Hendon, Middx, Cap- 
tain in the Army. Adj June 3. July 14 at 2. Atkinson & Co, Church- 
court, Lothbury. 

Mendham, Alf, Cullum-st, London, Merchant. Pet June 26, July 14 at 
2. Wallinger, Fenchurch-st. 

Moore, Alf, Manchester-st, Argyle- sa, Kine’ 's-cross, Plumber, Pet June 
%. July 15 atl. Hill, Basin, 

, Hugh, East Wickham, Kent, Bricklayer. Pet June 24 (for pau). 
July l4atil. Ald 

Poole, Rehd, St George’ ster, Brunswick-st, Dover: vet Merchant's Clerk, 

Pet June 25. Jul l4atl. Kent, Cannon-st W: 
ney Hatch, Carpenter. Pet end 24 (forpau). July 
1bat2. Aldridge. 


Parker, Wm Hy. © 
Quail, Benj Jas, Hare-st, Bethnal-green, Tin Plate ab a Pet June 27, 
“court, 


July 14 at 1. Holt & Mason, Quality 
Richardson, Jno, Ellenborough-rd, Blenheim- rd, Upper Holloway, Pain- 
ter. Pet June 27. July 14 at 1 , Portman-st, Portman-sq. 
Roussell, Louis, St Mary-axe, London, Comm Agent, Pet June 23. July 
15at2. Anderson & Stanford, Gt James-st, -row. 
re! Fredk, Portland-rd North, Notting-hill, Comm Agent. Pet Jane 
July 14 at 12, Hare, Old Jewr 


puswiate, Benj, Nelson-ter, City-rd, Bull \der. Pet June 26 (for pau). July 
15 at2, Aldridge. 

Walker, Geo Rehd Pratt, Bow-lane, Cheapside, > gal Pet June 
27. July 15 atl. Depree & Austen, Laurence-lane 

Williams, Wm Oliver, Spencer-ter, Lower-rd, Islington, Artist. Pet June 
26. July 14at 12. Robinson, Thomas-st, ‘Southwark. 


To Surrender in the Country. 


Asbury, Jas, Westbromwich, Brassfounder, Pet June 22, Oldbury, July 
14 at 10, Sheldon, Wednesbury: 

A eee 

lesen Se waa poche al Gun |Make: 
in, sen, nxta- un r. 
Aug 4at 10. Duke, Birm, 


Pet June 24, Birm, 





yj ironfounder, Adj June 17, Biackburn, July 
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ttfield, Fredk, Farnham, Surrey, Carpenter. Pet June 25, Farnham’ 
Atay i7 at 12. White, Guilafora. 
se ee ee ne ” Devon, Baker. Pet June 27. Totnes, July 11 


, Win. solouen: 8 Denbigh, Brewer. Pet June 26. Lpool, July 15 
at Ford & Duncan, Chester. . 
nett, Emanuel Trick, Plymouth, Jeweller. Pet June 19. Exeter, 
vay ay ao at 12.30, Edmonds & Sons, Plymouth, and Flond, Exeter. 
tley, Geo, pan =" Pet June 26. Stourbridge, 
gai i6 5 10, altby, Stour 


Bi Photographic Arist Pet June 25. Exeter, July 17 
at: "Ypitiestord, Exete ‘ 


Brooks, Wm, Brierley bill, ‘Stafford, Miner. Pet June 26. Stourbridge, 
July 16at10. Maltby, Stourbridge 
Wm, Baschurch, Salop, Painter. Pet June 23. Shrewsbury, July 


29 at 10. Davies, Shrewsb: 
,Comm Agent. Pet June 26. Birm, 


Calkin, Geo Alf, Solihull, 
Aug 4at 10, Hawkes, 
Cook, Thos, Norwich, Bricklayer. Adj June 9. Norwich, July 10 at 11. 
Calta, Matthew, fan Hereford, Butcher. Pet June 25. Hereford, Jul 
% jun, He » Butcher. Pet June 25. He: , J 
17 at 10. Garrold, Hereford d 
_ Rewcastle Chas upon Tyne Newcastle- -upon-Tyne, Shipbroker, Adj June 19. 
Liye = 10 at 12. Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
a, Hulme, Co Comm Agent. Pet June 25. Salford, July 1! at 


oun pie Shon yell, Mh Lincoln Dealer in Flour. Pet June 26. Kingston- 
‘ upon-Hull, July 15 at 12, ‘Andrew & Manby, Lincoln. 

Drinkall, Isaac, Burton, Westmor!and, P keen Pet June 23, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, July 10 at 11. ' Fearenside, B 

7 eford, Cheese Factor. ‘Pet June 45. Birm, July 13 at 


Suckling, Birm. 
cnneen Chas, Freemantle, Hants, Boot =. Pet June 24, South- 
ampton, Taly 18 at 1. - Mackey, Southampton 
Saml, 1, Boot Manufacturer. Pet June 25. Lpool, July 13 at 
at 12, Elly, 


y, Upper Dicker, Hellinaly, Sussex, Butcher. Pet June 25. 

i uly 8 at 1. Goodman, Brighton 

Holland, Saml gy Fs ve Birm, Comm “Agent. Pet June 22, Birm, 
Aug 4 at Io. 

Hooper, Richd, Bridgwa Bridgwater, Tailor. Pet June 47. Bridgwater, July 13 at 
10. 


v Bridgwa 
Howlett, Hy, Croxton, Norfolk, Farmer. Adj. Thetford, July 10 at 10. 
aoe 


Joh Jas, Sheffield, Razor ere: Pet June 26. Sheffield, 
cog 15 at. Broadbent, Sheffie 
rd, ‘Boot Maker. Pet June 26. Stour- 


ones, Richd, Pensnett, Staffo: 
yan July 16 at 10, Maltby, "Stourbridge. 

Kimber, Thos, tenham, out of business. Pet June 25. Bristol, July 
10 at 11. ‘Winterbottom & Co, Cheltenham, and Abbott and Co, Bristol. 
Knight, Geo Ebenezer, jam Whitmore Reans, Wolverhampton, Nursery- 
man. Pet June 25. Birm, ie 10 at 12, Cresswell, Wolverhampton, 
Nightingale, Jas, wilder. Pet June 25. ‘Shrewsbury, July 

29 at A Tayi, Wolieclne 


Parker, Wm, Nottingham, Bobbin Turner, Pet June 27. Nottingham, 
July 22 at 11. Lees, Nottingham. 
Robertson, Alex Gordon Campbell, Rochdale, Travelling Draper. Pet 
June 25. Manch, July 13 at 12. Boote, Manc 
Rodda, John, Tredavoe, Cornwall, Farmer. Pet 4 June 24. Penzance, July 
Sati. Bo Penzance. 
Rutherford, Joho, & Robinson Jackson, Kingston-upon-Hull, Sail Makers. 
Pet June 24. S  bingston- Hull, July 15 at 12. Hearfield, Hull. 
Sandiford, Sandford, Radc! . Smallware Dealer. Pet June 26. Manch, 
July 10 ‘at 11. I. Hankinson, Manch, 
Thos ch, Borden, Kent, out of business. Pet June 27. Sit- 
tingbourne, Pens Vi at Ll. Goodwin, Maidstone 
eae be Chas, Portland, Shoemaker. ‘Pet June 15. Meleombe Regis, 
uly 9 at 10. Howard, Weymouth. 
, Daniel, Stoke- upon-Trent, Crate Maker. Pet June 22. Stoke- 
upon-Trent, July 11 at 11. Litchfield, Newcastle. 
Thacker, Wm Dyke, St Helen’s, Lancaster, Schoolmaster. Pet June 24. 
St Helen's, J 10 at 11. Haddock, St Helen's, 
— Wm, Dowlais, near Merthyr Tydfil, Painter. Pet June 27. 
Merthyr Tydfil, J - l4atll. Plews, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Todd, Horatio, Button Maker. Pet June 12 (for pau). Birm, 


— gig oe ot Pet June 15. Stoke- 
upon- Tren’ llatil. Tennant, Hanley 
vars > Sheffield, Cattle Dealer. Pet June 27. Sheffield, July 16 


jaf meet Ce Water Eaton, Bletchley, Buckingham. Adj June 12. 
N » duly gad atl 
Wright, John, Stamford, Linco! * Ironmonger. Pet June 25. Notting- 
ham, July 15 atll, Law, Stamford, 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Fripar, June 26, 1863. 
John, Edw Wm, St Pan)’s-rd, Camden Town, Clerk in the Inland Revenue 
Office, June 23 


*‘Toxspax, June 30, 1863. 
Netting, Richd, City-rd, Clerk in the Post Office. June 26. 


a 
——— 


LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE is a coat- 
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North Riding of Yorkshire.—Valuable Freehold Estates. 


0 PO on by. FUBLIC AUCTION, at 
nt of York, on THURSDAY, the 30th 

day of Sotr, 1863, at ONE 0’ afternoon, following 
rach iter ni as taay be determined upon at ceo tans of adh, Oa eae 
to be then produced. Messrs. HANDS & SON, 


Lot 1. ‘All that valuable Freehold Estate, te, consisting of three “ta 
farms, called respectively Pickhill Town Farm, ee Or. 22p.. 
be the same more or less, now in the occupation of 
First Ness Farm, containing 18la, 3r. 13p., peta of Mi, Scha Marwan 
in the occupation of the said John Herwood ; and High Ness Farm, con- 
taining 166a. 3r, 21p., be the same more or less, now in the 
Mr. Joshua Thomas. Each farm comprises a good farm house, with all 
requisite ont-buildings, and is divided into convenient enclosures. 
lot is situate in the township of Pickhill with Roxby, in the parish of Pick- 
hill, in the North Riding of the county of York. 
Lot 2. All those two closes or parcels of arable land called Great West 
Field and Moors, situate on the east side of “Cetteriek, unk road, called 
and containing 


2 


Leeming-lane, leading from Borough Bridge to 
together 19a. 3r. 19p., be the same more or less. 

Lot 3. All that parcel of grass land, together with the barn erected 
thereon, situate on the south side of the village of Sinderby, and contain- 
ing Peers - * site of the barn) 0a. 2r. 34p. : 

4 int claus. or peceel & seublo Bat, ahs Seeeay Saas 
containing 3a. Ir, 12p., be the same more or eae, nee ae 
of sinderby, on the East side of the lane leading from thence to Ainderby 

con- 


Quernhow. 

Lot 5. All that close or parcel of ground, called Town End Field, 
taining 4a. lr. 38p., be the same more or less, situate near to Lot 4, and 
= the West side of the lane leading from Sinderby to Ainderby Quern- 

ow. 

Lots 2, 3, 4, and 5 are situate in the said Township of Sinderby, in the 
said parish of Pickhill, and are in the occupation of Mr. Henry Douthwaite; 
as tenant thereof. The estate affords excellent — and other shoot 
ing, and the greater part of it has been thoroughly and effectually drained; 
and is now in @ good state of cultivation. The Sinderby Station on the 
Leeds Northern Section of the North Eastern Railway is within a very 
short distance of the p This most desirable estate is situate in 
the beautiful vale of slenbeay, about 5 miles from Northallerton by rail, 
7 miles from Thirsk, 9 miles from Ripon, and 7 miles from Bedale by 
all excellent market towns, and by means of the North Eastern Rail 
has easy communication not only with the cities of Ripon and York, 
other towns in the district, but with Harrogate, and also with the manu+ 
facturing districts of the West Riding of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

The premises may be viewed on application to Mr. cab gel ap one of 
the tenants. Lithographed plans and printed particulars 
on and after-the 6th of July oe ~ dado 's Hotel, Ag } at the 
offices of Messrs. MILNE, Solici ¥ Solator | Fa wil . or 
Messrs. HOLLINGS, SHARP, & ULLTTHORNE 
Gray’s-inn, London; of THOMAS CONSTABLE, Baye 
Messrs. SWARBRECK & SON, Solicitors, Thirsk; or iy. Sallie 
& TROTTER, Solicitors, Stockton-on-Tees, 

Stockton, 22nd June, 1863. 


O SOLICITORS, &c., requiring DEED BOXES, 
will find the best-mnadie article lower than any other house. Lists 

of Prices and sizes may be had gratis or sent post free. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House 
Established nearly 50 years. Orders above £2 sent carriage free. 


LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON hi ra 
HOUSE isthe MOST ee pore SS quality.— 
Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Brouzed ditto, 8s. 6d., with Pers = ot a 
Drawing-room ditto, 148. 6d. to 50s.; Fire Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s. 
with handles to take off, 1¢5. set of six. Table Knives and 


i 








gel! 


Dish Covers, with 

Forks, r dozen. Roasting Jacks, complete, 7s. 6d. Tea-trays, 
6s. 6d. waned taeeas elegant Maché ditto, 258. the set. yp 
with plated nob, 66. 44. Coal 2s. 6d. A set of Kitchen 


Sieeein 16s., and 18s. per dozen. White Bone 
eres te ; Black Horn ditto 8s. 


Tee ie tui of ec ebvertapniemn wan 
rices of Electro Plate, Warranted Table Cutlery 
aity, Oe: May be had gratis or post free. Every article hel > 4 
figures at the same low prices for which their establishment I 
celebrated for nearly 50 years. Orders above £2 delivered carriage free 


rail, 
RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Somerset House. 





fp OR Gee epee ene 
Eton, ery *rutch skilfully examined, timed, and its performance 


OGarWenkatehs cle 6 ACL 
Silver ditto, » . > 12g8. 
Any article exchanged if not approved, and a written warranty given 
when desired. 


8 
418 


A choice assortment of French Clocks al on hand. Established in 
1848, Checks crossed Union Bank. Post Orders payable at the 
Office, High Holborn. m 





LAW PRINTING. 
BILLS, ANSWERS, AND APPEALS 


ATES & ALEXANDER (Printers of of the “ Soli- 
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Periodical Sale (established 1843), appointed to take place the first 
Thursday in every month, * ay va and Contingent Reversions to 
Funded and other Property, Life Interests, Annuities, Policies of Assur- 

ance, Advowsons, Next Presentation, Manorial Rights, Rent Charges, 
Post ‘Obit Bonds, Debentures, Shares in Docks, Canals, Mines, Railways, 
Insurance Companies, and other public undertakings for the present 


R. MARSH begs announce that his PERI- 
ODICAL SALES (ceded in 1843), for the disposal of every 
‘scription or the above-mentioned PROPERTY, take place on the first 
—— in 7 month throughout the present year, as under:— 
tober 1 December 3 
Fe og Sephontber November 5 
Ih addition to the above dates, Mr. Marsh also begs to announce that 
the followit aye are aa for the Sale of Freehold, Copyhold, 
afid Leasehold Properties, viz, 
Thursday, August 27 


Thursday, July 9 

aay. uly 16 Thursday, September 17 
Thursday, July 23 Thursday, October | 
hufsday, July 30 Thursday, pecaber 19 

Thursday, December 17 


ursday, August, 13 
2, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, London, E.C. 


Thursday, August 20 
ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY, AUCTIONEERS 
and ESTATE AGENTS, No. 67, Chancery-lane, London, beg to 
call the attention of all interested in the Buying, Selling, Renting, or Pur- 
chasing of Land and Houses, to their “ FREE PROPERTY REGISTER,” 
published on the first day of every month, and containing the particulars 
Tf many hundred Landed Estates—Farms, Town and Country Residences, 
Freehold and Leasehold Investments, and Properties generally for Dis- 


posal. 

OWNERS WISHING to SELL or LET will, in most instances, find an 
immediate customer by forwarding the particulars to Messrs. LuMuey. 
No charge is incurred unless a tenant or p is i d, and 
then but a very moderate commission. 

PERSONS WISHING to RENT or PURCHASE should consult the 
“ REGISTER,” which at all times offers an immense selection of proper- 
- = may be obtained, gratis, at the principal Railway Book Stalls, 
and at the 

Avertion and Estate Orrices, 67, Chancery-lane, London. 








—. 





URREY.— Beautiful Residential Estate of 343 a: 
ESSRS. NORTON, HOGGART, end “TRIST 
have received instructions to offer SALE, at the MART, London, 
on TUESDAY, AUGUST 4, at TWELVE (unless previously disposed of by 
private contratt), the FORD ESTATE, with the Manor of Ford, situate in 
the parish of Lingfield, a fine sporting part of the county of Surrey, onl 
four miles from th the Godstone Station on the South Eastern Railway; 
from the highly picturesque town of East Grinstead, 14 from Tunbridge- 
Wells, 4nd 30 from London. It consists of a moderate-sized house, ap- 
proached from the road by a lodge entrance and carriage drive through 
the park, substantially built, but adapted only as a shooting-box or for a 
small family ; pe detached stabling for eight horses, coach- house, coach- 
man’s room, a! es a dwelling-house , containing several rooms, suit- 
able for a bailiff, farm cottage, farmbuildings, yard, &c., with lawn and 
pleasure grounds surrounding the house, adorned with some fine timber 
and a profusion of evergreens, large and very productive walled kitchen 
garden, orchard, bowling-green, summer-house, &c. The estate is tithe- 
free, entirely in a ring fence, and bounded on one side by the road — 
ar a to Godstone, to which it has a considerable and im 
frontage. It comprises altogether about 343 acres of beautifully tere 
ing: = like land, principally meadow and pasture, and ornamental woods 
admirably placed for the preservation of game. The 
mo ng intersected wih delightfully shaded walks, several miles in 
extent, and partaking of the character of pleasure grounds. Upon an 
eminence, in the midst of the woods, is a rustic summer-house, with 
keeper's look-out, which commands a view of the whole estate, and a 
fine extent of richly diversified scenery, including the beautiful Crook- 
ham- racy Edenbridge, and the county of Kent in the distance ; the orna- 
mental sheets of water in the foreground (supplied by a never-failing 
spring), the serpentine walks, and the banks of The water planted with 
rare conifers, rhododendrons, and other choice shrubs, also present a 
a4 picturesque and charming prospect, and one rarely to be met with. 
There is excellent shooting on the property, the sey having been well 
The meets of the Surrey and "Burstow hounds are within 
easy distance, and there are several delightful sites in the » close to the 
pleasure for the erection of a mansion or residence, if the pre- 
sent house should not comprise all the requirements of a purchaser. 
May be viewed by cards only, to be had, with particulars and plans, 
when 7, at the 2&2 rincipal hotels at East Grinstead, Reigate and 
Brighton EARLESS & SONS, Solicitors, East Grinstead, 
Sussex ; at yy a and of Messrs. NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST, 
62, Old ‘Broad- street, Royal Exchange. 


In Chancery: “ Hunt v. Knatchbull,”—Very valuable Frechold and small 
al hold Estates, situate in the parishes of Lindfield, Horsted 
my Aa , and Thakeham, in the county of Sussex; the whole 


Tax redeemed. 
ESSRS. NORTON, HOGGART, and TRIST 
have received instructions to offer for SALE, at the MART, on 

RIDAY, JULY - nln at TWELVE, in Three Lots, pursuant to a Decree 
of the —_ Court of Chancery made in the above cause, and with the 

of the Master of the Rolls, the following exceedingly valu- 
FREEHOLD and small part COPYHOLD ESTATES, viz.:— 

Lot 1. Butter Box and Northlands Farms, a valuable freehold 
and Be copyhold estate, situate in the parishes of Lindfield and Hor- 
stead Keynes, near the town of Lindfield, 34 miles from the Hay- 
ward’s-heath station on the Brighton oe in a picturesque part 
of the county, with farm-house, yards, barn, , Stable, and other build- 
ings, a cottage and garden, and several enclosures of arable, pasture, 
pwned eo —s Eon Wg semen together 188a. Or. 10p., in the 
270 per amu. r (except the woods in hand), at a rent of 

2. Forest —_ & valuable freehold estate, land-tax redeemed, situ- 
a‘e in the parish of perp about eight miles from Hayward’ sheath, 
81d 14 from Lewes, with farm-house, farm-yards, barn, stable, cattle- 








sheds, and other buildings, and several enclosures of arable, meadow 
pasture, hop, and wood and, containing together oy Or. 4p., in the 
occupation of Mr. John Hother (except the woods in hand) with other 
lands at a rent of £100 per annum. 

Lot 3. Town-house Farm, a valuable freehold estate, situate in the parish tl 
of Thakeham, about four miles from the Pulborough station, on the Mid- ~ 
Sussex Railway, with a farm-honse, farm-yards, barn, stable, bullock- ~ 
sheds, and other buildings, and several enclosures of arable, pasture, and — 
wood land, containing together 200a. 2r. 34p., in the occupation of E. F, ii 
Upperton, "Esq., yearly tenant, at a rent of 170 per annum. : 

May be viewed by ion of the tenants, and particulars, with plans, — 
had at the Station Hotel, Hayward’s-heath; White Hart Lewes ; Swan, 
Palborough; Dolphin, Chichester; of Messrs, HUNT. CURREY, & F 
HOOPER, Solicitors, Lewes; Messrs. SENIOR & ATTREE, Solicitors, 2, 
New-inn, Strand, W.C.; HENRY WOODWARD, zai Solicitor, 53, Lin. — 
coln’s-inn-fields, W.C.; orm JONES, FRANCIS, & BOSAN' 
Solicitors, 22, Austinfriars E.C.; Messrs. Waits, Boner ee ITE, 
—. No, 6, Whitehall-place, aw T. GOODM. ae ee 

ter, Wilts; at the Mart; and of Messrs. NORTON, ogaant, | ; 
My TRIST, 62, Old Broad- -street, Royal Exchange, : 


In Chancery: “ Hunt v. Knatchbull.”—Valuable Freehold Estates, situate © 
od on the Dag of ee in the county of Sussex, the whole land-tax _ y 


WZ ESSES. NORTON, HOGGART, snd TRIST | 
VL have received instructions to offer for SALE, at the WHITE 
HART, Lewes, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, at TWO for THREE yom: 4 
cisely, in Three Lots, pursuant to a Decree of the High Court of ; 
made in the above cause, and with the approbation of the Master of the. 
Master of the Rolls, the following valuable old estates, viz :— 

Lot 1. Wellingham Farm, a valuable freehold estate, situate in the | 
parish of Ringmer, about three miles from the capital market town of « 
Lewes; with farmhouse, farmyards, barn, stabling, bullock sheds, and | 
other buildings, and several enclosures of arable, meadow, and pasture 
land, containing together 148a. Ir. 12p.; in the occupation of Mr. Joseph. 
Fuller, yearly tenant, at a rent of £250 per annum. 

Lot 2. — - Clayhill Farm, a valuable freehold estate, ale in ot 


parish of Ringme "Pllc: hed, Pavary, warn oO an 





farmyard, barn, stabling, bullock sheds, granary, 
other buildings, and several enclosures of arable, pasture, and 
containing together 183a. Or. 38p.; in the occupation of Mr. Henry Catt, 
with Lot 3, as yearly tenant, at a rent of £200 per annum. 

Lot 3. A valuable Freehold and Tithe-free Estate, formerly part of — 
Broyle-park, also in the parish of Ringmer, about 3 miles from Lewes, 
and near to lot 2; comprising several a le and pasture 
land, with a farm ‘cottage and garden, containing together “7a. Ir, Bogs 
in the occupation of Mr. Henry Catt, with. lot 2, py tenant, at 
of £200 per annum. 

May be viewed by permission of the tenants, and Lepage: had a] 
the Station Hotel, Hayward’s-heath ; Swan, Pulboro n, Chi-* | 
chester; at the place of sale; of Messrs, HUNT, CU EY, 

Solicitors, Lewes ; Messrs. SENIOR & ole 2 ’s, at 
Strand, W.C.; HENRY WOODWARD, Esq., Solicitor, 53, pind , 
fields.; Mossrs. JONES, FRANCIS & BosaNguEn § eRITE,  Bollgivars 

friars, E.C.; as Ragl tge rag Mg be iin Siciars, 6 6, 
Whitehall- lace, 8.W.; T. 

Wilts ; al a Messrs, NORTON, HOGGART, "& TRIST, ‘62, Old Broad- 
street, Royal Exchange. 





ERTS AND BUCK: 


ESSRS. NORTON, HOGGART, and TRIE, 
ve received instructions to offer for SALE, at the 
WEDNESDAY. JULY 29, at TWELVE, valuable FREEHOLD ESTATES, 
situate in the parishes of Northchurch, Wigginton, Hawridge, and 

ham, in the counties of Herts and Bucks, 

Lot 1 will comprise Rossway, a very beautiful residential , about 
three miles from the Tring and Berkhampstead RailwaY sta’ ‘within 
= hour’s journey of the metropolis, and four miles from ~ ina’ 

ery picturesque and healthy part of the omnes of Herts. The residence, 
panne by three ornamental entrance lodges, is placed in a richly © 
timbered of 6b sores, and skirted on ach sds by els of Bigiy Orman 
mental plantations and woods. Attached and detached 
flower garden and pleasure grounds, two kitchen lens in the highest 
condition, enclosed by lofty walls, and clothed with fruit trees of the © 
choicest sorts, large outer kitchen garden, Productive orchard, Sreperys | 
forcing-house, conservatory, &c., together with Rossway Home ee ; 
with a superior farm-house, barns, stabling, and excellent farm buildi 
with numerous enclosures of sound arable, meadow, pasture, and 
land ; the whole containing about 246 acres. 

Lot 2. Shooter’s Way Farm, in the of Northchurch, with farm- 
house and buildings, together with about 114 acres of arable, meadow, | 
and wood land. 

Lot 3. Heath-end Farm, in the parish of Wigginton. with farm-house © 
and buildings, and about 80 acres of land. 

Lot 4. The Hill Farm, with farm-house and buildings, and about 127 
acres of land. 

wa iahevonsted Op copttel tonta Sax Ipihe Wo sing pe 
and in y capital r a a 
offered in one lot ; if not then sold, in ots above described. 

Lot 5. Five valuable Enclosures of Arable Land, near the Hill Farm, | 

ms 6. the Thorn Farm ip ts ntezl residence, gardens, orchard, 
t6. The Thorn Farm, with a ge’ 
and farm buildings, and about 104 fav of land, 
Lot 7. The Bank Farm, situate at Bellingden, with farm cottages and - 
Messe inte waco ae 
to 24 inclusive will comprise several and is 
parishes of Hawridge and Wigginton; “up ane tlle oak ~~. 
cottages, and meadow land, within a short distance of the village of 3 
church, together with several enclosures of meadow land, offering b 
ful sites for building. Also, in the village of Northchurch, residences, 
gardens, and accommodation land, plots of oped ground, and numereae, ; 
cottages, &c.; also a Freehold Rent-charge in lien of great tithes, 
""liny bs viewed, 6nd gurdieuiong outs pt Arms, 
lay wed, a plans, had at the King’s 
Crown, Chesham ; King's Arms, eee er an erg of Messrs. 
BUTTON & OMMANEY, Solicitors, 6 , Basinghall-street; at the Mart; 
and of Messrs. NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST, No, 62, Old Broad-streety 
Royal Exchange, 





ily 


